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INDIO IA 


A happy chance, so happy that it might have been deliberately 
_ planned, once brought together an English novelist and an Alex- 
andrian poet. Later, when introducing this poet to the English- 
speaking world, the novelist used, I seem to remember, a phrase 
about the poet standing at a slight angle to the universe. In saying 
this, he might have been speaking about himself. Both writers, one 
- in poetry, one in prose, had among their respective rare abilities 
" that of speaking with a startling directness, though not rawly or 
crudely. The poet, Constantine Cavafy, is dead; E. M. Forster is 
flourishing, both as a man and as a reputation, and on New Year’s 
Day, 1959, he celebrates his eightieth birthday. So do we. 

His attainment of old age is our good fortune as well as his. Some 
old men not unnaturally tend to live in a world of their own—a 
world which, like museum curators, they can sometimes interest- 
ingly indicate to us, but cannot themselves get away from. But 
Forster has never become one of those who depend for sustenance 
on their own memories. Instead, he has continued to accept and to 
enjoy—or not enjoy—human beings for their own sakes, and 
irrespective of age or sex. And unlike so many of the no longer 
young, riding at rusty anchors in some half silted-up haven, he 
has continued mobile. To be to any extent flexible or curious at 
eighty is in itself impressive; and only lately I have heard of certain 
sorties from Cambridge—at one moment he is revisiting that Italy 
which taught him so much when young, at another passing silently 
overhead in a glider. 

A quarter of a century ago people used sometimes to exclaim, 
‘What a pity he doesn’t write more’! This seemed to mean, ‘I am 
a person of discrimination, so I can appreciate him, and would like 
to be able to rave, in my superior way, about a new book by him, 
especially to persons who have never read him’. There seemed to 
be two obvious lines of reply. One was to expose the fact that they 
had not read all his published works, and to pretend that one’s 
own preference was for his book about Alexandria or for the 
Letter to Madan Blanchard. The other was to quote Dr Johnson: 
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FOREWORD 


‘No, Sir, I am not obliged to do any more. No man is obliged to 


do as much as he can do. A man is to have part of his life to 
himself.’ 

Forster has taken care not to groom himself for the role of 
a Grand Old Man, by self-advertisement or any other means. A 
pushing woman at a party, hearing him addressed as ‘Morgan’, 
waited until she could swoop upon him. ‘You are Charles Morgan, 
the novelist?” she beamed. ‘I’m afraid not: my name is Morgan 
Forster.’ This meant nothing to her, and with a disillusioned ‘Oh!’ 
she made off in search of what she thought big game, little know- 


ing what amusement she had left behind her. It is as well, in 


_ appreciating Forster’s work as a novelist, essayist and moralist, 
to remember the playfulness which has always glanced out from 


behind, or through, his seriousness. To the idea of pleasure he has 
always been faithful. 

Books have been written about Forster’s books, his ideas, his 
influence; more will be written; a long shelf of them may be 
expected with confidence, if not with eagerness. It is doubtful 
whether they will often succeed in speaking as plainly, as easily, 
or as persuasively as he himself has spoken. I have used the word 
‘revolutionary’ about him, and the absence of pompousness, in 
his critical writings especially, was in itself part of the liberating 


_ influence exerted by some of his generation. The plain speaking 


which can be used today was surely made more easy by them. 
However Forster’s angle to the universe may be measured or 
defined, it has always been acute and singular. Was there, in 
its time, any novel with anything like the fresh intensity, the 
peculiarity, of The Longest Journey? He evolved into something 
much rarer than a Grand Old Man—a resonant old man. Clear 
notes he struck long ago have gone on sounding; and where some 
others busy in his time have left behind them monuments of 
verbal putty, he has left vibrations, here a phrase, there a thought, 
a booby-trap, a line of argument, a sudden illumination—all this 
comprised in the long and resourceful formulation of a view of 
life in terms of art and of reason. Much that is taken for granted 
today—for example, the all-pervading change in the relationship 
between Europe and Asia—he foreshadowed long ago in his 
own way and by the light of his own imagination and humanity. 
It gives out warmth as well as illumination, has not been dimmed 
by the muffling years, and is still burning. Long may it continue. 
WILLIAM PLOMER 
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A NOVEL BY A. E. ELLIS i 


|} The Rack | 


‘ “Mr. Ellis has taken a repelling subject and has faced 

/ every aspect of it. He has known how to fasten his 
grip on the reader and to compel, without resort to 
theatrical means.” Vv. S. PRITCHETT, New Statesman. /: 
“*... treated with the sobriety, the self-restraint, \ 


—— 


the sympathy and the knowledge which only a 
very good writer can command.’ GORONWY REES, 
Listener. ““The Rack does not deal exclusively with 
disease and suffering; it describes, sometimes very 
amusingly, the life of the sanatorium: the sardonic 
professional kindness of the doctors, liable suddenly 
to break under pressure, the badness of the food, the 
endless preoccupation of the patients with their 
symptoms, and with their sexual promiscuity, to which 
the doctors diplomatically shut their eyes . . . behind 
the book one has the impressions of an unusual and 
powerful mind.’ EDWIN MUIR, Observer. “ .. . exceed- 
ingly moving . . . exercises an irresistible moral com- 
pulsion upon the reader to read it to the last page.” 
ELIZABETH MAVOR, Glasgow Herald. 18s. 
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the pages of so many books of memoirs that she has become 
a figure of legend. She appears in fiction too, but these 
appearances hardly affect the legend, since only those who knew 
her personally can recognize her under another name. Mr William 
Plomer is the latest of those who recall her directly, and to me 
at least his portrait is the most life-like. Too many writers have 
concentrated on what seemed grandiose and absurd, and have 
missed the quality of a great and generous lady. 

I had the good luck to know her first at Garsington, the Morrells’ 
beautiful home near Oxford, and later in Gower Street. For the 
present I want to concentrate on Garsington, partly because other- 
wise this talk would become a catalogue of names—many more 
came to her London salon than to Oxford—and partly because 
the old house made a more fitting background to her looks and to 
the period dresses which she wore: the wide skirts, the narrow 
waist, the high corsage, the long graceful equine head, the rings, 
the ropes of necklace and the wide dark shadowing hat. 

I forget who first took me to Garsington. I think it was T. W. 
Earp, for he had often spoken of taking me, and had even said 
that Lady Ottoline would be glad to see me—a statement I could 
hardly believe, even from him, for I was an obscure undergraduate 
who as yet had written little. I remember very well the excitement 
and awe of the first visit. The awe was due to Garsington’s reputa- 
tion as a temple of the Muses. I knew I should meet there great 
lights of the literary world—and so far I had met hardly any. At 
Garsington, however, visible, audible, taking tea, were to be met 
the men whose names I venerated, together with a great many 
whose names I should doubtless soon learn to venerate. I approached 
the great house as a pilgrim approaches Mecca. 
1This manuscript was offered to us by L. A. G. Strong before his death in 

August 1958, and will form part of his Autobiography to be published by 

Messrs Methuen in the spring. 


iG Ottoline Morrell makes her high-heeled progress across 
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Oddly enough, although I so well remember the emotions it 
aroused, I have no distinct memory of the first occasion, nor could 
I say whom I met. All I know is that soon Garsington had become 
an institution in my Oxford life, and that 1 went there maybe 
three times a term, but always, for the first year, in company. I 
would find some friend who was going, and ask if I might come 
too, for I was still too diffident to face the company alone. This 
sounds inconsistent with the pleasure I got from being there, 
but I wanted only to listen and see, not to be seen or heard. By 
degrees, however, this timidity wore off, and, though I was not 
at all confident as a talker—years afterwards, when the family 
had moved to Gower Street, Philip Morrell, Lady Ottoline’s husband, 
taxed me with never uttering an opinion—I became bold enough 
to go alone, and ring the stiff bell at the door in happy expectation 
of the hours before me. 

The days I remember best were winter days. First of all came 
the bus to Cowley village, and the gradual unstiffening of limbs 
made sluggish by the Sabbath afternoon. Soon the road branched 
left, and one was in the country, with heavy smells from the 
turned fields and the wet winter ditches. It was a good road, 
winding past farms and cottages before it rose steeply to the hill. 
In the village, a few people would stare, sometimes with hostility; 
but one was warm enough not to heed them, and to swing eagerly 
round the final curve that led to the tall gate and the dark approach. 

The first view of the house was always a shock of surprise and 
delight, well though it was remembered. The bell would clang, a 
shrill treble barking would be heard somewhere inside, Milly, Lady 
Ottoline’s maid, would open the door, and one would step across 
the threshold into warmth and welcome. This journey to the 
house seems to have little enough to do with the house itself, 
but Garsington is for me a composite memory, and includes walking 
up there in the winter afternoon, and back again in the darkness 
of the winter night. Lovely and gracious though it was in summer, 
it holds my imagination most vividly in its warm winter contrast 
with the stillborn afternoons that held the surrounding country 
silent and lifeless; when the view from the drawing room windows 
was a haze of silver, grey, and a strange dead blue, and the distance 
gradually distilled itself into the sky. No matter then if the garden 
in the foreground seemed forlorn, or dripped with rain. It was the 
fit setting for the warmth and aromatic scents of the house, for 
the long tea table heavy with good things, for the soft lights, the 
talk, and the crackling of the fire. 

First of all, on a winter day, one would go into the drawing 
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| room. The guest of honour would usually be still upstairs. There 
| would be one or two people in the drawing room, Julian, Lady 
Ottoline’s daughter, rousing herself from a book, or Philip rising 
_ hospitably from a chair beside the fire. 

_ It is hard to pick out particular occasions from so many. I 
| remember winter afternoons when, just in time for tea, Yeats would 
descend, still flushed and ruffled, like an eagle that had been to 
sleep and omitted to preen its feathers. Tea soon woke him up, 
however, and set him talking. One day he and Bertrand Russell 
were there together. There had been doubts expressed beforehand 
_as to how the two would get on, but each treated the other with 
the utmost respect and courtesy; the eagle speaking for a while, 
and then inclining his head in polite silence while the secretary- 
bird took up the tale. 

On another occasion (one of many) the Asquiths appeared for 
tea: Lord Oxford, crimson faced, advancing, his crest of white 
| hair making him look like a portly cockatoo. Lady Ottoline, looking 
out of the window, espied them. 

‘The Asquiths!’ she neighed. ‘How inconsiderate of them!’ 

There was a quick shuffling of places at the tea-table, and Princess 
- Bibesco, Elizabeth Asquith, was put next to me. Her voice was of 
_ the kind best described as ‘telling’. When, after an hour of stunning 

vociferation, she had left with the rest of the party, Lady Ottoline 
turned to me. A silent or shy guest roused a little pleasant malice 
in her. So, waiting for a lull, she raised her head. 

‘Does she attract you physically, Strong?’ 

I hesitated for a moment, as if enumerating in my mind the 
grounds for attraction or its opposite. 

‘You see,’ Philip boomed delightedly. ‘He has to consider! She 
does.’ 

I shook my head decisively. ‘No,’ I said. ‘Not at all.’ 

On another occasion she asked me whether | thought homosexual 
people were not more productive than others. | could only reply 
that it depended upon what she meant by productive. 

There was no cruelty in these questions. They were designed 
to bring me out, and draw the company’s attention to me. She 
knew that I should not really be embarrassed. 

Yes, Garsington is a composite memory. I cannot sort out the 
pictures at all, but must jot them down as they occur. The place 
was wonderful in spring. I remember half an hour spend wandering 
about the slopes of the garden with Judith Masefield, admiring 
her voice, her eyes, and her hair. I remember, on a marvellously 
mild afternoon, sitting on the steps that led down to the pond, 
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with Leonard Woolf and E. M. Forster. I remember being sent 
off by Lady Ottoline to pace up and down with Yeats, a little 
conscious, I confess, of other visitors enviously watching. 

Yeats on one of his visits had displeased Julian by making 
invidious remarks about a pet Pekinese. Sensitive as the girl, and 
hating to be disapproved of, he cast about in his mind for a means 
to make all well. She was walking in the garden. The poet spied 
her and joined her. He made a remark or two, but her replies 
were cold. Shrewdly, appraisingly, he glanced at her sideways 
through his glasses. 

‘Isn’t it a strange thing,’ he said. ‘Here am I standing beside you 
on this spring afternoon, I a poet and you so beautiful—and yet 
I do not love you.’ 

As he said it, on a note of sheer wonder that any poet could 
fail to be in love with her, it pierced her ill-humour like an arrow. 

‘Oh, Mr Yeats!’ she cried—and the affront to the Peke was all 
forgotten. 

One spring evening, when Yeats and Oliver Gogarty were staying 
at the house, the air was so mild that Lady Ottoline and the two 
poets came a mile with the Oxford contingent to speed us on our 
way. Yeats walked ahead with Lady Ottoline, their figures larger 
than life, silhouetted on the hilltop in the slanting sunlight. Gogarty 
followed with us: and, later, when he sent me his book, An Offering 
of Swans, | read with recognition and delight his poem com- 
memorating the scene: the one that ends: 

Your cloak and that tall feather, white under blue— 
Walking beside a poet in the evening. 

In summer everyone would be sitting under the big tree, except 
for the energetic party which Julian had taken to the tennis lawn. 
It would be cool there after the walk up, though to advance 
across the grass and greet one’s hostess, eyed by everyone else, 
was something of an ordeal for the undergraduate visitor. The 
grace of Garsington in the summer was quite different from its 
winter grace. In summer the house gave way to the garden. Not 
least of its winter attractions was the knowledge that soon one 
would have to go out and walk back in darkness, possibly in rain, 
to a village where a bus might be waiting, or might just have gone; 
a walk on which one had to pass farmhouses from which dogs 
rushed out, furiously barking: a walk which gave to the time spent 
in the house the heightened qualities of warmth and security. 
In the summer there was none of this. There were more visitors, 
and as often as not one was offered a lift home. In the summer, 
one came up the hill to a garden graceful and formal as its 
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swimming pool, to take tea upon a lawn under a tree in whose 
__ branches peacocks were standing, looking across at a house that had 
_ been warmed and mellowed by hundreds of summers, taking 
an ease that did not seem to belong to time or space. In the winter, 
there was high conversation round table and fire. In the summer, 
there was chatter only, except when the group broke up afterwards 
into twos and threes, and strolled about the garden. Excursions 
in a boat on the pond were rather perilous for disinterested dis- 
_ cussion of the Muses. I remember being in it on one occasion when 
it was very heavily loaded, and the crew becoming infuriated with 
John Strachey, who was swimming about, bawling and spluttering 
with laughter, catching hold of the gunwale and threatening to 
tip us all into the water. 
No: I do not seem able to collect my thoughts about Garsington 
~ at all. Loose and scattered pictures keep coming up to the front 
of my mind. 

A summer afternoon, with a fitful breeze stirring, during which 
I sat under a big tree with T. S. Eliot, talking about Yeats. Among 
other things, Eliot said, “Yeats’s poetry is good because you can 
take any single line of it, test it on the scales, and find it full weight.’ 

On just such another day, Lady Ottoline led me out to where 
Eliot sat talking to Leonard and Virginia Woolf. A rarefied silence 
resulted, and after five minutes Eliot excused himself. Leonard 
Woolf presently made a polite remark about the peacocks. Virginia 
gave her gentle, tortured smile. I was relieved when the party 
reshaped itself. They were courteous and friendly, but had no idea 
how to help out a shy undergraduate: and when someone—I think 
it was Lowes Dickinson—presently said ‘Leonard and Virginia 
are the original highbrows,’ I felt less bad about my failure to 
maintain a conversation with them. 

One winter afternoon, when we were all sitting in the drawing 
room, Lord Longford waxed very belligerent about Irish affairs. 
Philip had been studying the history of England’s relations with 
Ireland, and became passionately pro-Irish as a result. Listening to 
Longford, who at this stage was a stubborn loyalist, he grew 
angrier and angrier, till he was shaking with rage. Everyone was 
against Longford; he realized it, and it made him even more 
belligerent. No one, hearing him then, would have forecast the 
part he was to play as patron of the arts in a new Ireland. 

There are many more pictures; but I must say something of 
what the house and its inhabitants stood for. 

I think that the reason Garsington attracted to itself so much 
hatred was that it came to be regarded as the sanctuary of an 
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alien faith. In the first world war, it was a sanctuary for those who 
did not think with the majority of their fellow-countrymen. After- 
wards it continued to be a sanctuary for freedom of thought. 
Other people’s freedom of thought can be unpopular, in this country 
as elsewhere, unless it is expressed in differences of opinion over 
points upon which sound fellows may differ and yet be sound 
fellows. After that, it soon becomes license. Garsington was con- 
demned under many heads. It indulged in this license, it failed to 
realize that it had indulged, and so, worse than flaunting its 
monstrosity, it wasn’t even aware of it. You may differ from 
your neighbour in the matters which you think important, and he 
will forgive you; but he will never forgive you for ignoring what 
is important to him. So Garsington, which was upon a hill, and 
could not be hid, became a target for every sort of arrow, and the 
arrows were all the sharper because there was envy as well as 
dislike behind them. 

We are apt to forget how many people were against the war 
of 1914-1918, just as we forget the fury and the cruelty which 
their opposition roused. So intense was this, that even E. D. Morel 
told us at the tea table that, sooner than face it again, he would 
keep silent and submit to the popular will. And Garsington, which 
so often housed him and others like him, drew upon it the hatred 
that pursued its guests. 

It was also traduced from within. Writers whom it sheltered 
could not always keep their pens from such tempting copy. Women 
in Love and Crome Yellow contain sharply drawn portraits: Crome 
Yellow, indeed, is a portrait of the house as well, and any habitué 
can recognize many of the characters. 
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The selection of new work by Australian poets printed below is a 
purely personal one; nevertheless I think it a fairly representative 
selection of what is being currently written by Australian poets. 
Eight poets are represented: four of them are over thirty-five, four 
of them are younger. They have little in common beyond the fact 
that they are all, with the possible exception of the youngest con- 
tributor Geoffrey Lehmann, known to Australian readers of poetry 
through having published in literary magazines in Australia. All 
of them, except myself, live and write in Australia. 

They do not, of course, all write of Australia. The Pacific breeze 
that filters through the sunshine of the Queensland coast has found 
its way into John Blight’s Sea-Urchins, and Ray Mathew uses both 
time and place with great subtlety in South of the Equator, but in 
Judith Wright’s poems, for instance, the inner and the outer land- 
scapes have merged in such a way that her country lies firmly 
embedded in her personality. The continual strength and surety of 
Judith Wright’s work, and the promise shown by so many younger 
writers, suggest that there may now be a revival of interest in 
poetry in Australia, and that the doldrums of the post-war decade 
are at an end. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


JUDITH WRIGHT was born in Armidale, New South Wales, in 1915. Educated 
at Sydney University, she spent a year abroad in England and Europe, and 
has since lived in Australia. She is generally regarded as the leading post-war 
Australian poet, has published many books of poetry, and edited The Oxford 
Book of Australian Verse. 


JOHN BLIGHT has published two books of verse since 1945. He lives in 
Queensland and is married, with a daughter. 


DOUGLAS STEWART is the Editor of the Sydney Bulletin. Born in New 
Zealand, he has lived in Australia since 1938 and published there several 
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Judith Wright 


COTO 


Why then so fill me 
with that delight and terror, 
only to leave me 
empty of all but sorrow? 
It was my pleasure. 


Once you replied 
most clear and ever truthful 
who now are silent. 
Must I alone be faithful? 
That question is your answer. 


Was I deceived then 
and was it my own echo 
I heard and loved then? 
My heart must weep to fear so. 
Where found you then your treasure? 


In love—it.was in love 
I took my rest. 
Love that my own heart gave. 
Put there your trust. 
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THE LAKE 


All day the candid staring of the lake 

holds what’s passing and forgets the past. 

Faithful to cloud and leaf, not knowing leaf nor cloud, 
It spreads a smooth eye wide for something’s sake. 
All daylight’s there, and all the night at last 

drops threads of light from star to under-star. 


Eye of the earth, my meaning’s what you are. 
You have no tree nor cloud. That’s what I take 
out of your waters in this net I cast; 

3 this net where time is knotted by the word, 
the flying needle. Lakes and eyes at last 

drain dry, but the net-maker still must make. 


What lover’s shuttle flew when all began? 

Who chose the images this net can draw? — 

Sun, moon and cloud, the hanging leaves and trees, 
all gather round the terrible face of man— 

my face. I drew my net, and eyes met eyes— 
lover to lover. Deep we looked, and saw. 


THE END 
(from ‘The Living to The Dead’) 


Now all things thinned in perfect clarity 
desire to rise in this pure resonant air 
beyond themselves and take on purity 

past reach of vision—only the essence there, 
and that rejoicing. 


Becoming seeks for being. 

Learning desires so to transcend itself 

that nothing’s left to learn. Time seeks eternity. 
The flesh continually works towards its ending. 
Earth stares with all its eyes upon divinity. 
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Shape making perilous way from shapelessness; 
sense budding where the blind rock knew no sense, 
language carving all silence into meaning, 

and motion taking up so intricate a dance— 

yet all corrupt, all dying. 


Time’s not for weeping. 

Time and the world press on. So take life further; 
let the thin bubble of blown glass, the passion 
of vision that is art, refine, reflect and gather 
the moving pattern of all things in consummation 
and their rejoicing. 


For this is what the dead desire—their meaning. 

‘I was borne down; my work was left unfinished; 
Alive I turned to stone; my love was ruined; 
ignorance, oppression, pain left my sight tarnished, 
my world corrupt and dying. 


‘Oh make me perfect. 

Burn with a fire of sight the substance of my sorrow. 
Take what I was and find in it that truth 

the universes on their holy journey 

watch with their eyes of fire. IIluminate my death. 
Till all the dead stand in their essence shining 
Time has not learned its meaning.’ 


John Blight 


THE BY-THE-WIND SAILOR 
(Velella Lata) 


Lazing upon the beach and seeing beach-girls step 
over my feet 
‘How elaborate, this evolution: I thought. 

I thought, or groped, for a reason. The usual defeat. 
Thought, ‘Silly, thinking.’ Thought, ‘Don’t be caught 
Glooming over creation.’ And, so, got up 
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And walked into a ’Sailor. Ignorance, 

Requiring description, may be excused, old chap. 

For, this strange creature was at a glance, 

A thumb-and-finger pinch of the bluest sea, 

If that would solidify, transparent and blue. 

And, if that still puzzles you, it still puzzles me. 
Why, oh why this evolution could pursue 

Such a puff-of-wind creation? Don’t ask; 

Else you will have me, again, going crazy over a task. 


SEA-URCHINS 


Scraggy heads, sea-urchins—black enough 

Back of the ears. Mates in a pool. I suppose, 

Smoking: else, why those black stubs protruding? 
‘Spines,’ you say? ‘Spines for movement.’ Tough 

On an urchin’s feet, walking on spines. Those 
Egregious urchins, unlike their brother starfish duding 

It as some Yankee sheriff's outsize badge, 

Have won more sympathy, begun more smiles, 
Beggaring their way on the sea-bed, walking miles, 

Like sand-couch ranging the dunes at the sea’s edge. 
Rolling, tumbling creatures. How express 

Their natures, better, than name them sea-urchins? Feckless, 
Wandering ugliness; yet, without that brute 
Preponderance which makes land’s larrikins seem mute. 


Douglas Stewart 


Pope VeGREEK 


I cannot catch this water, 

Not even now when it’s gone 

And dry lies the creek in the paddock 
With all its secrets shown, 

Shallow and pool and eddy, 

Clay, shingle and stone. 
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Like the brown thirsty sheep 

I ponder sand and pebble: 

Here’s that long-buried stump 

The current used to nibble, 

Here the blue heron fished, 

Here frogs cried out like a bubble. 


Not the most crystal water 
Was ever as this so clear: 

All I cannot see now 

Is my own face when I peer, 
Looking for something gone 
Yet still mysteriously here. 


How like a woman she lies, 

Who once was a shy wild girl 
Sparkling through the green grasses 
With all her skirts in a whirl! — 
Grown dry and brown and older, 
Haunted by water still. 


Children and lovers all gone, 
Youth vanished past recall, 
Bare to the sun she abandons 
Her body’s curve and fall 

In the last, inviolable secret 
Of having no secrets at all. 


Francis Brabazon 


‘THERE WAS A HUMMING’ 


There was a humming in the breeze tonight, 

Clear and insistent as articulate telephone wires. 

It was saying, the orchestra has finished the overture — 

This is the breathless pause before the singer comes on the stage 
and his golden voice encloses the tiered audience in its spell. 
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Outside somewhere, bus and tram conductors and taxi-drivers 
Are intent upon schedules and fares of journeys to nowhere. 
The wet pavement gleams like cats-eyes in the night, 
And splashes off hats and women’s ankles like tom-cats in dispute. 


_ It takes much patient labour to polish a piece of glass 
To catch the light of a star— 
It takes more to polish your heart till it 
Reflects the light of God. 


A paper-seller sits in the doorway-arch of a bank, 

With tomorrow morning’s headlines concealed from the 
probing fingers of the rain. 

In theatrettes, newsreels wind off yesterday’s quarrelling, 

bickering, loving, scandalized world; 

And the larger cinemas hold out to the homeless, back-stall 

youthful lovers, 
tomorrow’s dream. 


It takes much time to fix the image of yourself 
on a piece of canvas— 

It takes more to paint the image of the Beloved 
in your own flesh. 


The restaurants, where people have dined on spaghetti, 
polished finger-nails 
And the sweep of eyebrow, are nearly empty. 
The rain is muted drumsticks on the pavement of crazy cats-eyes, 
The wet wind is saying, ‘Go home, go home to bed!’ 


It takes presents and manner to win the favour 
of a beautiful woman— 

But it takes only the present of oneself to win 
the grace of the Master. 


Quick! Can anyone tell me the time, It is the time between 
Two strokes of the pen; 
The breathless moment 
Between the overture and the appearance of the singer on the stage, 
When he will pour out the gold of his voice 
into the silver ears of the audience. 
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Charles Osborne 


PRIVATE JOURNEY 


We had gone miles that day 

into the Bush. 

Our journey had become a dream, 
and I seem to remember 

I was trying to write a poem 

as we Walked. 

Problems of technique 

had engaged my thinking, 

but as we entered the dream 

I turned and stared at my companion 
to see if he looked 

changed or unfamiliar 

when he was dreaming. 


He was speaking to me 

but I could not hear his words, 

and I connected this disability 

with the great distance we had travelled. 
‘There is only one journey I ever make,’ 
I reflected, 

‘and it is deep into myself. 

I have travelled so far today 

that I am alone.’ 


I was distressed at this 

for I have always had a fear 

of loneliness, and now that the 

image of my friend 

was fading with his voice, 

I began to feel desolate 

and to be sorry to have landed myself 
in so familiar and desperate a plight. 
I remember being consoled however 


that although I was alone with my dream, 


I was deep within the Bush, 
and not in my narrow bed. 
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(In this eternal jungle 

we have rehearsed our love; 

I have confessed this 

whoredom of the heart 

from which I suffer 

and to which you turn, 

expecting gentleness; 

can you not see me then, 

my eyes over your shoulder and away, 
speaking so elsewhere these only words: 


Sometimes the only answer is a tear, 
the silence heavy with regret, 


the question wishing it had not been asked. 


And in that time, shall we affirm 
that once we loved 

and were afraid to love, 

and now, 

both lonely and aware 

must live 

within our dream?) 


I wondered 

if I had been speaking these words 
aloud, 

for as I stumbled on, I somehow knew 
the more I spoke, 

the more alone I should be. 

I resolved to make no sound, 
hoping that soon my friend 

would appear at my side again. 

I knew that without him 

I should stay lost 

in the outback of my dream. 


And from that moment I walked 
in silence. 
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Ray Mathew 


SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR 


Actually I’ve never been north of the equator. 
Though to come here I’ve been as far 

As rockets go or planets are— 

Which is the distance then to now, 

The country-scene of my beginning 

To here or other place a stranger 

Dangerously at Jerridong. 

Over and over in head and heart, 

Over and always runs the song. 


Not that the place can matter, the feeling. 
Not that I cannot learn from the past, 
Rather a mark of genius (at last) 

That I can learn and never profit, 

Coming always with much thinking 

All places all ways shunning danger 
Dangerously to Jerridong. 

Over and over in head and heart, 

Over and always runs the song. 


Different setting but the scene familiar, 
Different lines I always knew 

Lead to—what am I to do? 

The stumbling speech that begs an atlas. 
Escape’s my always act-two exit. 

The third belongs to heroes, strangers, 
Always there at Jerridong. 

Never and never to play that part, 
Never and always runs the song. 


Tempting perhaps to know the ending 
If the escaper chose to stay, 

Or more completely left the play. 

But that’s bored Hamlet’s speculation 
Leading us to no place different. 

I've my part and I’ve its dangers 
Always there at Jerridong. 
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Never and never to play that part, 
Never and always runs the song. 


John Philip 


SONG OF OLD MEN 


The big black tattered spider hung 
from the robin’s mouth offends us not, 
nor does the lovers’ search for truth 
among the tins on the vacant lot. 


We cannot fear the ranting lion 
nor stroke the candid unicorn; 
dreams do not corrode our sleep 
and tadpoles darken in the spawn. 


We, the sunflower and the dock, 

have shed our last contentious seed; 

the cracked voice calls to the liquid rock 
and all regret is merely greed. 


SOME DAYS ARE FLOWERS 


Some days are flowers, their hours 

blue petals wheeling round the pollen 

of the sun; yet other days 

are wet old haystacks, nibbled 

by the minutes as by mice, and the event 
lies elsewhere, solid and foreign 

as the long-lost pitchfork. 
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Geoffrey Lehmann 


AN IMAGE 


Lions on a beach at dusk. A strange quality 
Is in this image, a quality of sameness. 
One can imagine the lions calm as the sea 
Great and monotonous padding through the calmness. . .. 


Soft paws on the soft sand, soundless as sand, 

Or curled on the beach, hides coloured like the beach, 
The colour of the beach matched by a band 

Of tawny sky, and always out of reach 


Watched by sailors, they pace. Sometimes one roars. 
The roar is sometimes echoed by the sea, 

As slowly a wave breaks on the darkening shores. 
Those phantoms of boredom merge in the dusk’s ennui 


And slowly stretch themselves and drowse off, each 

In a warm hollow of sand in the fading light. 

The ocean turns in its sleep and breathes on the beach. 
The sensitive muzzles breathing through the night. 
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An Afternoon Off 


NICs 


intelligent soldier than a publisher, began to walk slowly 
down the street. He saw a stationer’s notice board on which 
a muscular and broadminded young man offered to massage either 
_ ladies or gentlemen, followed by six Italian shoes of different 
colours. Then a string of onions hung above a wicker basket of red 
peppers, two copper moulds in the shape of fish crowned an 
arrangement of wooden pepper mills, an old man with one arm 
played a small concertina strapped to his chest and a negro or 
half-negro prostitute with blond hair wore a sugar-pink duffle coat. 
Thursday afternoon in Soho, bright and clear, each object suddenly 
startling to Roger Paul. Even a torn poster saying And Woman was 
Created, half covering another poster saying Round the World in. 
He had finished his last lunch with Herr Becker whom he had 
put into a taxi and dispatched to his hotel to pack. Naomi would 
take him to the airport. She and Roger, who was recently divorced, 
had fewer social obligations than the others and undertook most 
of such duties. The week of bearleading through press conferences 
and television studios was over and at lunch Becker had talked 
again, and talked well, about his life among the Berbers while 
Roger had watched his face and thought beastly bloody kraut. 
The German, once a prisoner-of-war in the Western Desert, had 
made an unlikely escape and had survived in a way which would 
have been impossible if he had not been brave, intelligent and 
likeable at least to Berbers; which, indeed, the book he had written 
suggested that he was. But he had a steep narrow forehead and 
small light eyes set at a slant; and Roger, who for twenty years, 
since he was seventeen, had been scrupulous in thinking of every- 
one he met of whatever race or reputation according to that person’s 
individual merits, had smiled at him and thought beastly bloody 
kraut. Expecting to be shocked by the thought, he had only had 
another still more surprising: can this be what a fat woman feels 
when she gets home from a day’s shopping, goes up to her bedroom 
and unhooks her corsets? 


R* Paul, who in his good tweed suit looked more like an 
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He had shaken Herr Becker’s hand with extra warmth (for this 
did not concern Becker, it only concerned himself), then he had 
crossed to the sunny side of the street and had begun to look at 
things, which had responded by bursting out of their disguises 
of familiarity like chestnut buds. He had a lot to do, and he had 
not exactly forgotten it. He might, though, have wrapped the 
impending afternoon in a bulky parcel and dropped it into a pool 
of some opaque substance through which it was now sinking. A 
Thursday afternoon in March submerged. 

The sun was benevolent on Roger’s face, the things he looked at 
were astonishing, and it occurred to him that he was not going 
back to the office. He, who in twelve years had never taken the 
full amount of vacation due to him and had worked at least one 
day of almost every weekend, was simply not going back to the 
office, and the idea was so disconcerting that he found no ready 
response to it. Odd was as far as he got, and he vaguely linked it 
with other oddnesses of the past few weeks, since Felton had won 
the argument about the symposium on banning nuclear tests and 
they had turned it down. Roger had argued for the book but he 
had not fought for it. It was true that it had been proposed by 
an addle-pated and uninfluential group. 

He never used to oversleep and he never used to read the fourth 
leaders in The Times, which bored him, but recently he had taken 
to doing both, spinning out breakfast however late and having to 
take a taxi to the office more often than not. And when he got 
there the weight of boredom he had to push aside before beginning 
any job, the irritation which rose like bile in his throat at almost 
every question or interruption, were becoming crippling. Often he 
could not concentrate. All through the last editorial meeting he 
had doodled, thinking of nothing but the precise, soaring silhouettes 
of the cranes at work on a building site in Oxford Street, until 
Felton and Naomi, noticing his absence, had looked at him in 
surprise. He had looked back at them, also in surprise, but not at 
their attitude or his own. What had surprised him, suddenly, had 
been them. There they were, pushing back chairs and collecting 
scraps of paper, quite solid, with intestines coiled in their stomachs 
and unseen hairs growing on their bodies. . . . It had been an effort 
to come out of the abstraction from which he peered at them like 
an animal crouching in a cave of shadow as footsteps go by, and 
when he did come out—come to?—he had shocked himself by 
saying: Do you know, I’ve been thinking. In the last twelve years 
we have published exactly one book without which the world 
would have been the poorer. Which was rubbish of course. 
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_ Roger had stopped in front of the poster saying And Woman 
was Created. It struck him that what he would like best at that 
Moment would be to see an amusing film. At that a taxi came by 
empty, and with a slight interior lurch, as though the pavement 
under his feet had shifted an inch, he hailed it and told the driver 
to take him to a cinema in Regent Street which was showing a 
film starring Fernandel. So what, so what, so what, so what, he 
hummed to the tune of Greensleeves, and the parcel of afternoon 
settled in the mud at the bottom of the pool. He was free to take 
the afternoon off if he wished to; if he telephoned the office and 
told them his intention they would be surprised and inconvenienced 
but they would have no right to object; the humming, the tautness 
in his diaphragm, the fixed meaningless smile like that of a man 
walking into the sun, came from his certainty that he was not going 
to telephone. He had gone on strike. 

Pushing into what looked at first like darkness he was dizzy with 
elation. He found a seat, his eyes greedy on the screen because he 
was bloody well going to enjoy every second of this now that (good 
god!) he was doing it. Come Fernandel, he thought, and join the 
game, to hell with all of it and the lot of them, I’ve gone on strike 
from being Roger Paul. Eyes, ears, nose, hands and belly is all I 
want to be till something else starts growing. And this was even 
stranger than he thought it because for a long time Roger Paul 
had resembled closely the man he had chosen to be. Oh how glad 
I am, Nettie, his wife, used to say, that we at least are nice (she 
said it as a joke of course). It had been their pick-me-up after 
encounters with his family or hers, the one army, the other landed, 
after listening to remarks like: And blow me down if there wasn’t 
a ruddy great buck nigger sitting in the bar! What that place is 
coming to I can’t imagine. It had been years before Roger could 
dismiss this kind of thing without a scene, or laugh when one of 
them said, knowing he voted Labour: Oh but I forgot—of course 
you’re a Communist. But later, having gone his own way and been 
successful in it, he felt secure enough on his own stamping ground 
to be more amused than angry. 

Fernandel came and Roger laughed. He had to laugh because 
he wanted to. But only a few minutes had gone by before he began 
to suspect that he was unlucky in this film, that the comedian was 
not at his best. It was less the lack of occasion for laughter than 
the deliberate quality of his own response that caused a worm of 
anxiety to move in the back of his mind. He could still get back 
to the office not much later than might be explained by some 
legitimate after-lunch activity (cashing a cheque? buying a tie?) 
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but to give up now would be foolish, he must stay away all 
afternoon. A florist’s shop, and Fernandel was about to wrap a — 
lady’s hat instead of some hydrangeas, gazing over his shoulder at 
a pretty girl passing the window, and did Naomi know that when 
Stevenson came in about his translation of that Swedish novel he 
should be told . . . No, this was waste of time, he must concentrate, 
and he watched hard. But when, some time later, Fernandel climbed 
through the wrong bedroom window, Roger had known for too 
long that so it would be and began to feel the emptiness of the 
afternoon cinema sucking at his attention. There was only one 
other person in his row, a girl three seats away. 

Will they have noticed yet that . . . Up sprang a paunchy night- 
capped husband before the goggling eyes of Fernandel who bolted 
through a door to be trapped in a clothes closet. The girl did not 
laugh. She sat with hunched shoulders, the big collar of her coat 
pushing out the tail of hair which sprouted from the back of her 
head. She felt him looking, glanced and faced the screen again, 
but her hand went up to smooth the hair round against the side 
of her neck and she straightened her spine. 

Her outline suggested that she was the sort of girl who sat about 
in coffee bars, remote sometimes, or giggling with other girls 
delightfully absurd in their dress, their skins so smooth and their 
eyes so clear behind the masks worn at that time, made of black 
lines on eyelids and strange pale paint on mouths. To watch girls 
of this kind made Roger smile with pleasure, but he had never 
spoken to one. His own women, especially Nettie his wife and 
Heather who might become his wife, were people like himself 
because much beauty or silence or strangeness in a woman alarmed 
him. He had chosen confirmation rather than challenge. When 
Nettie looked pretty, which she sometimes did, it was at things 
he shared such as the prospect of a journey abroad or a meeting 
with a writer she admired. Neither she nor Heather were women 
whose sex dressed them in mystery like some of those to whom he 
had seen other men fall victim, or like the girls he enjoyed watching 
across the gulf of years and difference. His had been women he 
liked and who demanded no abdication from reason (or so he had 
thought until Nettie went so odd) —and now here was this different 
kind of girl aware of him in the empty row. 

Should he speak to her? He felt reluctant. It would mean coming 
out of his cave of shadow, girding himself about with personality 
and being again the man he always was: a well-read man of liberal 
opinions; a sensitive man who six months ago had parted from 
his wife with humility because she had stopped loving him and he 
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could, after all, see why (also he had minded less than he had 
expected); a man living the life he had chosen among people 
who thought as he did, free to be discriminating in art, to like 
_ hegroes, to dislike capitalists, to understand criminals, to sympathize 
with sexual deviation and to feel constant guilt on his country’s 
behalf towards Cyprus, Israel, Egypt, India (in retrospect) and 
large parts of Africa; to feel even sharper guilt on the whole world’s 
behalf towards its suicidal image; a man with a mind too good to 
_ be fooled; and who, being humble and busy, could not think what 
_ he could do about what he saw. He had been to a lot of meetings 
in his time and had learnt, he felt, their inadequacy. He had never 
done a bolt (and never would) into communism, the catholic 
church or a psychiatrist’s consulting room. The sort of man he 
had deliberately set out to be. And who was now sitting in this 
cinema at 4.15 on a working afternoon, having smiled at Herr 
_ Becker and enjoyed thinking beastly bloody kraut. 

To speak to anyone, then, would mean picking up a burden from 
which he needed to rest; would be tiring. But worse, he now realized, 
would be to leave the cinema alone. He could go back to the flat, 
surprising its weekday emptiness, and at this prospect a skin peeled 
off part of his mind leaving it raw. He could walk about the 
streets until the pubs opened—like a madman? He could catch a 
train. and join Heather at the cottage, but he had not enough 
money on him and anyway with her he would have to be, again, 
his customary self. Tea, he thought. It cannot be picking up to ask 
a girl to have tea with me, and she will be unknown, I can say 
I am someone else or perhaps—and here he felt hope stirring— 
perhaps I can tell her what has happened. And thinking this Roger, 
who forgot that he himself did not know what had happened and 
who was further from feeling desire than he had ever been, had 
a vision of release, his body lying on a bed in a strange room, a 
girl getting dressed and going out, leaving him to sleep. 

He looked at the screen again, from which Fernandel was absent 
while a blonde with feathers on her negligée cajoled the fat husband. 
The girl stood up and began to edge away from him towards the 
aisle. No decision made, he found himself standing too, out in the 
aisle on his side and moving parallel with her towards the exit. 
They reached the door at the same moment and he held it for her, 
then followed her into the street and took his stand beside her at 
the nearby bus stop to which she went. 

It was easier than he had expected. 

You would think, he said, when no bus had come for several 
minutes, that there was a strike on. 
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She turned her head; half smiling, and he saw with excitement — 
that her eyes were amazing, huge and silver grey between the lines © 
of black. 

It wasn’t a very good film was it? he went on. 

I don’t know really. I didn’t know it would be all in French. 

Her voice whined, the accent just off cockney. Disconcerted 
by this and by her words, Roger saw that she was no more, probably, 
than eighteen. But he was ashamed of noticing the accent and 
the hope that she would look at him again made him persist, in 
spite of her youth. 

Don’t you find out about films before you go to them? he asked. 

Well sometimes, she said. Then, lifting her face and blinking: 
Don’t it seem funny, coming out of the pictures in broad daylight? 
It leaves you at a loose end, sort of, wondering what to do 
next. 

After that it was easy to suggest a cup of tea in the place across 
the street, to which she came willingly saying that she supposed 
she should be getting home really but a cup of tea would be nice, 
she was parched. Her name, she told him, was Anne. 

The hair pulled back from her face was reddish, her chin 
yeceded, but the eyes dominated her face and her skin was a child’s. 
Round her neck she wore a velvet ribbon from which hung a cross 
with green glass at the centre, and her fingernails were dirty. 

Why did you go to the cinema this afternoon? he asked. 

Oh well, I just went in, she said. I don’t start in my new place 
tll Monday, see. Mother said to help her with washing the paint 
but I've been messing about the house all week, I got fed up. 
My friend’s at work so I couldn’t meet her till after, so I just 
thought why not go up to the West End for a change. Why did 
you, anyway? 

I happened to have a free afternoon. 

Where do you work? 

The BBC, said Roger (because it was near by). 

Are you in the television? 

No—no, in sound radio. 


I like the tele sometimes but I’m not mad about it like my 


friend. We used to go ice-skating every week, Wednesdays, but 
now it’s all I can do to get her out. 


Is skating what you like to do best? he asked, thinking yes, that 
would suit those eyes. 


Well I do sometimes but I wouldn’t say best. I like dancing too, 
and | like reading, I’m funny like that. 


Good, said Roger hopefully, preparing to understand the charm, 
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“eee of books he would probably despise. I read a lot too, he 
Sald. 
I think it’s ever so nice. I take three books every week, True 
Stories, Mademoiselle and She. 
» Oh, said Roger. 
_They sipped tea in silence for a moment, until Anne said that 
the tea was ever so hot and Roger answered yes. 
_ Then, making an effort, remembering unread columns in many 
newspapers picturing lives unlike his own: Do you like jazz? he said. 

That old stuff! My boy friend’s mad about it, he is really. All 
those old records, they all sound the same to me. 

_ But you ought to like jazz, said Roger feeling trapped. I thought 
you all did. 

All who? 

* You gay young things, he said, and knew how old she saw him 
_and how dull; knew too, with a mixture of disappointment and 
relief, that he could tell her nothing. 

After that he found it hard to think of things to say but Anne 
did not seem to mind. She turned her great eyes on the other 

_ people in the tea shop, commenting sometimes on their appearance, 
and when Roger muttered about an appointment she said thank 
you for the tea and ran across the road to the bus stop without 
looking back, while Roger turned down a side street and hurried 
away, where to? 

Depression went with him now. Why had he not telephoned 
the office and spared himself conjecture as to what they must be 
supposing, and why was this all he could find to do? Where had 
it gone, whatever had been prompting him to withdraw into 
his skin and by so doing to shrug off Roger Paul? Stillness and 
silence were to get him into something or out of something, the 
bright clear solid objects about him were to tell him something— 
and here he was, elation ebbing and conscience beginning to bump 
at his heels. Those cranes, he thought, I’ve been wanting to look 
at them, I'll walk past them now. 

The cranes, rearing into the sky from perches at rooftop level, 
were working with the hesitant precision of craftsmen on a tricky 
job. They swung great girders from one height to another, tons 
of metal looking up there like matchsticks—but now to the 
indifferent film and the girl was added a pneumatic drill working 
on a nearer part of the site, sawing at Roger’s brain so that he 
squinted and began to feel sick. Naomi loves panics, he thought, 
she will probably call the police, and anyway what shall f tell 
them when they ask where I have been? This must be why people 
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become alcoholics or turn up in Glasgow not knowing who they 
are, and all I have done is go to the cinema. Perhaps, he thought, 
if I move nearer the drill, into the thickest of the clangour, | 
shall find a still centre as the man who works it must or he would 
go mad. But the nearer he moved the more it battered and vibrated 
and screamed into his skull. He tightened his muscles, bending 
slightly forward as though against lashing rain. I can’t even have 
a proper nervous breakdown, he thought. I must get out of this, 
Christ I must get out of it, and he turned and almost ran down the 
street, frightened and angry. I’m not on strike he thought, I’m on 
the run. 

The street ended at a corner of Regent’s Park, which when 
he reached it was almost empty. Only a few people were walking 
dogs across the generous country-seeming spaces in the fading light. 


> Sage 


« 


Roger sat down on a bench to light a cigarette, then leant forward, — 


elbows on knees, and stared at the toffee papers and husks of 
monkey nuts on the path between his feet. Tired, he felt, and 
thirsty in spite of the tea, and he could no longer prevent himself 
visualizing details of the consternation his absence must be causing. 
Stevenson, the translator—oh Lord, he remembered, the wretched 
man was coming all the way up from Bognor for the appointment. 

As he sat staring, there came the scuff of feet on the path. He 
looked up and saw an old woman approaching, on her head a 
wide-brimmed straw hat trimmed with roses once pink, the man’s 
overcoat which flapped round her feet secured over her stomach 
with two safety pins. She paused, started to go on, then turned 
as though deciding to claim her rights after all and lowered herself 
painfully to sit at the far end of the bench. Turning her back on 
Roger and inching a little towards him, she drew from under the 
coat an untidy parcel wrapped in newspaper. This she began slowly 
to unpack on the end of the bench sheltered from Roger’s sight. 
He leant forward to see what was coming out: an empty sardine 
tin, two crushed fronds of ostrich feather, the heel of a loaf, a 
broken photograph frame, a cutlet bone, a set of false teeth, a 
wrinkled apple with one bite browning in its side and a roll of 
fresh green ribbon, 

The old woman flattened the paper carefully and arranged her 
hoard upon it, changing the position of the objects sometimes 
as though there were a correct order which she knew but had 
temporarily forgotten. Then, the ribbon in her hand, she hesitated, 
cocked her head as though listening and suddenly swung round 
to stare straight into Roger’s face. Hers he had not seen till then, 
shaded as it was by the brim of her hat and the locks of cinder 
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coloured hair hanging forward over her cheeks. Looking at him, 
she pushed the hair back at one side and he now met an eye of 
extraordinary innocence, almost completely round, pale blue and 
like a baby’s in its accepting, unwatchful gaze. Her skin was either 
brown or filthy, her small toothless mouth an upturned crescent, 
a permanent smile sunk between nose and chin. Her innocent, 
smiling interrogation was endless and he felt that he must speak. 

That, he said softly, is a pretty piece of ribbon. 

For a moment she did not answer. Then, turning back to her 
belongings she said in a clear, prim old lady’s voice: Mind your 
own f— — business you bleeding papist bastard. 

I'm sorry, muttered Roger, the blood rushing to his forehead, and 
as he got up he kept his eyes lowered, seeing only her foot sticking 
out from under the coat: the torn black canvas shoe and the 
purple knob of her ankle, the skin criss-crossed with dry white 
cracks. 

The light was going. Soon the park would be shut. In a scared 
effort at commonsense he decided that he had time to walk once 
round the park putting his thoughts in order and then would go 
home. But when he reached the more open, wilder part with the 
zoo to the north and water lying misty on his left, it was already 
nearly dark and he could hear the park-keepers’ whistles in the 
distance and their calls of All out. He stood among trees. A keeper 
came riding a bicycle along a path near him, blowing his whistle 
as he pedalled, and Roger without intent drew back against the 
trunk of an elm tree and was not seen. The keeper vanished in the 
dusk, one last dog-owner hurried in his wake and in a few minutes 
the minatory whistles ceased, somewhere out of sight gates were 
chained, men lit cigarettes and went off duty. Roger, frozen against 
his tree, felt the ache in the palms of his hands which he recognized 
from night patrols during the war. It was hard to believe that if 
he were now caught nothing very terrible would happen. 

He noticed for the first time that a wind had risen on this warm 
evening and that a moon was already in the sky. The silence was 
vast, contained within the encircling city’s hum but not diminished 
by it, and when he began to walk again the swish of his feet in 
the grass sounded loud. He was alone, the wind ran overhead. 

It was not elation coming back to him, though he felt again the 
tautness he had experienced early in the afternoon, and that a 
purpose was within his reach. To be here in the night park where 
no one ever came—or so he supposed, ignorant of those who 
clamber over fences with girls or for darker purposes—to be in 
the centre of it all but alone: perhaps he had come without alcohol 
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or forgetting to what.he had been seeking, had shed enough of ; 
his surface to uncover the cause of his flight. He was unwilling i 
to turn his attention upon himself (no, it was not elation, it was 
fear), but light had gone, sound had gone, people had gone: there 
was nothing else to claim it. I am alone here, he thought, nothing 
else is here but what cannot change, and I have got to look at it. 

The wind was rushing faster between the still moon and the still 
grass which was too short to sway with it. It poured through the 
darkness, pressing Roger’s clothes against his body, but he did 
not feel cold, only empty. He sat down on the grass, his knees 
up, his arms resting across his knees and his forehead on his 
arms, while between the moon and the earth the wind came — 
flooding over him. I have failed in love, he thought, and I have 
failed in action. Understanding, honesty, guilt: they are only sops 
I have thrown to the monster as I backed into my hole, they are — 
not enough and never can be. And whatever I uncover I shall not 
change because in all this space and darkness here I am, so 
inadequate yet as solid as a pebble. This, he thought with interest 
rather than horror, would be the time to die. There would be 
nothing to it, it would only be one short step further, and he saw 
clearly the litter left by a dead animal: a skeleton collapsed and 
tangled in grass. Then for a little while he saw nothing and felt 
nothing. He was asleep, almost, having come unexpectedly but 
without surprise to the end of where he could go. 

Perhaps fifteen minutes later he lifted his head. So that’s that, 
he said aloud, rising stiffly from the unaccustomed position. So 
long as one knows. . . . And it had, indeed, brought him to a strange 
flat calm, as though from here he need not worry. 

It was not difficult to get out of the park. His legs were long and 
he came by chance to a place where the hedge, with its core of 
wire netting, was low. His hands, he noticed in the bus, were 
scratched but only slightly. The telephone was ringing as he came 
up the stairs to the door of his flat, and although it stopped as 
he put his key in the lock it began again ten minutes later while 
he was pouring his second drink. Naomi’s agitation was so great 
that at first she was incoherent. Is it him? Is it Roger? he heard 
Felton ask behind her, and he said quietly: Yes it’s me, I’m here 
and I’m all right. Then as she began again, quack quack quack: 
For Christ’s sake leave me alone, he shouted, and crashed the 
receiver down. His voice was so wild that when next morning 
he arrived punctually at the office they looked away from his 
face and neither of them, then or ever, asked him what had 
happened on that Thursday afternoon. 
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cience except that it is soluble in alcohol. It is certainly true 
to say that we know little about the judgement of contem- 
_. porary poetry except that it is highly soluble in time. There may 
be absolute external standards to judge the quality of petrol or a 
detergent, but for art we have only the solitary communion of the 
individual with a particular work and its capacity to endure the 
acid test of time. So the history of literary criticism tends to record 
a series of enormous gaffes. 

The poet, for instance, may be concerned with making articulate 
the growing fringe of human experience, but it is easy for his 
contemporaries to mistake his work for a lunatic fringe and pass 
it by for some toy fitted with modern gadgets. Easy because the 
critical judgement tends to be from the intellect alone and con- 
ditioned by its particular moment in time. Much which goes to a 
work of art is conditioned in the same way, but there is always 
an element in it which is free and unpredictable, a leap into the 
dark beyond the present. At best the critic may be able to divine 
this quality in a contemporary work, but having done so his most 
appropriate response may be silence, since comment would probably 
be misinterpretation of the work’s purpose by his limited wit. 

This belittling of poetry by the contemporary appraisal is often 
shown by the critics of W. B. Yeats. Particular aspects of his 
achievement, his symbolism, for instance, and metrical skill, are 
expatiated upon, but the impact of his vision as a whole tends 
either to be rationalized in terms that emasculate it, or brushed 
aside as if it was the foible, almost the occupational disease, like 
womanizing or alcohol, of a great word master who was unfor- 
tunately moonstruck and saw fairies. R. P. Blackmur, for instance, 
in his book Language as Gesture, suggests that Yeats is concerned 
with the supernatural, and since the supernatural is apparently 
not part of our ‘mental furniture’, when we meet it in our reading 


psychologist once said that we know little about the con- 
! : s 
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we tend to dismiss it as rubbish. ‘Mental Furniture’ sounds impres- 
sive, but I suspect it really refers to that mortmain of closed idea 
and prejudice which often makes up the judgement of current work. 
It is just this which must be discarded if a poem Is to have 
living room. Where there is not this openness we get some interest- 
ing literary gymnastics. How can the critic emasculate the timeless 
intuition of Yeats’s poetry so that it is compatible with his own 
picture of life? Or to put in another way, how can he reconcile 
his response to Yeats as a great poet with his prejudice against 
Yeats’s pilgrimage through the seance rooms and concern with 
the paranormal? 

Blackmur seems to attempt this reconciliation by suggesting that 
Yeats’s thought was a mechanism, irrelevant for the most part in 
itself, but useful since it triggered off his poetry. But words are 
not mere gestures or arrangements of evocative sound; they make 
statements which either bear a true or false reference to the human 
being, himself, or his situation. If Yeats’s poems do not explore 
an area of experience which is both real and important then when 
their novelty has worn off they must turn into mere curiosities 
for the lumber room. 

But ‘Humility is endless’ and humility suggests that the intellect 
is a useful tool, not an absolute criterion, that its judgements are 
relative. The response to a poem is of the whole man of whom the 
cerebral is only a part. So it is not a question of pruning away this 
response by intellectual reservations but of trusting it and using 
the intellect to follow the poem’s outgoing direction. If Yeats’s work 
is followed in this way I think it will be found that he has explored 
those wider reaches of human experience which have just been 
given some rudimentary scientific statement by such great psycholo- 
gists as Freud and Jung, that he is part of a revolution we are 
experiencing in the idea of ourselves. The intellect is concerned 
with a practical working adjustment to the business of living and 
must tend to shy away from such intrusions. But if the critic is 
timid of these wider reaches and darknesses which have not been 
mapped by reason, he will become obsessed with the texture of 
poetry, the twigs and leaves at the edge of a wood he is afraid to 
enter. 

Now the critical intellect is concerned with the elucidation of 
works of art. Obviously such works exist in themselves, complete 
and obedient to the laws of their own being. But moving among 
these presences, which if they are genuine, must have a certain 
hardness and serenity like a diamond, it is easy to forget that just 
as diamonds are produced by intense pressure and heat so the 
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- work of art arises from profound disturbances in the mind and 


heart of the artist, that such disturbances are its energy. Why this 


conflict should distil itself into a poem is a mystery, but the critic 
_ may forget, in his contemplation of a poet’s order, that it is the 
_ Yesult of warring forces within a human being and his situation. 


This conflict could find no solution except in the third thing, which 
is both the work of art itself, and the promise of a synthesis which 
the artist has not reached but is trying to reach in his personal life. 


Without a realization such as this the meaning of art is belittled: 
it becomes a clever game. 


A mistake of an earlier generation was to believe that because the 
work itself is an integrated whole capable of bringing some lucidity 


- to those who share in its experience, the personality of its creator 
-must have a similar integration. So Victorian critics groomed the 


personalities of their artists to make them correspond with the 
order and clarity they sensed in their work. By some fantastic 
mental gymnastic Shelley was made angelic and Tennyson wrenched 
from his inturned bibulous wars to the niche of an Anglican bishop. 
This bowdlerization was partly a failure to realize that the order 
of a poem, for instance, and the disturbance in its maker’s per- 
sonality are quite compatible, since the energy of a poem is often 
nostalgia for personal harmony, and one is not nostalgic for some- 
thing one already possesses. 

It was difficult to believe in the respectability of artists for very 
long, but in our own more psychological age we have another 
illusion. Because it is realized that much of human behaviour is 
conditioned by childhood experience we are too willing to believe 
that analysis can penetrate to the heart of the artistic process, that 
the mystery which produces a poet is simply a question of early 
traumas. 

Of course it is usually possible to find something nasty in the 
artist’s woodshed. The younger son of fairy story or the little 
goose-girl only find the treasure and their true mate when they 
have been driven into the wilderness by their wicked step-parents. 
It is there that they meet the white wolf or helpful raven who 
tells them the secret. In the same way we are driven to enter the 
Unconscious, that inner world of the imagination which is the 
dynamic of art, by some attrition of our environment, though I 
suspect that given the acute sensitivity that must be a condition 
of his work, almost any environment will be disastrous enough 
to drive the artist inwards. 

But disaster is not enough. A destructive childhood is far more 
likely to produce a psychotic or an alcoholic than a poet. What 
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is needed is technique, the saving and apparently fortuitous grace E 


of word manipulation which changes a certain type of suffering, 
growing pains is a good name for it, into poetry. By technique the 


: 


9 


poet clarifies his chaotic experience and so doing not only en- 


lightens us to our own complexity, but relates himself and the 
inner world of imagination to the common day. A critic can give 
reasons why a use of words is felicitous but the alchemy of tech- 
nique is beyond analysis. A condition of its working, though, is 
the poet’s theme, and I want to make some suggestions about this 
vision which uses the poet so that, as Cezanne said, he is the dog 
of his work and must come when Master whistles. 

In his book Zen in the Art of Archery, Eugen Herrigel tells of the 
attempts of a European to master this art in the sense of Zen 
Buddhism, where it is not just a question of hitting a target but 
spiritual development. After months of useless effort the pupil at 


last lets fly an arrow correctly and the master, who has hitherto — 


been patient but unenthusiastic, bows to him and says, “That 
time It shot.’ I think the remark ‘It shot’, throws some light on 
poetic activity. Just as the struggles of the archer were only 
significant because they at last allowed a shot to take place through 
him, the archer having become as instrumental to the shot as the 
bow or the bow-string, so the efforts of the poet are only meaning- 
ful if they lead to the moment where his conscious personality is 
displaced by its theme, where in fact, ‘It speaks’. In this sense 
poetic technique is the ability to distinguish between the common- 
place daily words which rise so glibly to the tongue and those 
which well up from a deeper level, or rather which correspond to 
its stirrings. It is an art of waiting, and the rather over-stressed 
confusion of the poet, may lie in this paradox of his craft; if he 
is to be effective, his daily self must be liable to displacement by 
the theme. He is not just a cunning technician busy with the mani- 
pulation of words, and if the critic has no inkling of these submerged 
energies of thought and feeling which use the poet to become 
articulate, he will fall like a sack of bricks for the latest platitude. 
These buried thoughts and feelings which use the poet I am going 
to call the Contemporary Dream. Many people are used by a dream, 
and sometimes it tells them they are a New Messiah or can turn 
straw into gold, and then it is insanity. It depends on the quality 
of the dream. If it is not a mere personal obsession that has got 
hold of someone who is a poet, but the meaningful statement which 
is hovering in the shadows of many people and ready to shoulder 
into daylight, then later critics will say that Mr X was part of the 
main stream of English Literature. An artist’s status does not depend 
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on his fluency or craft alone, but his correspondence to the great 


Dream of his age and ability to make it articulate. 


While the Dream is becoming coherent through its artists it is 


_ Yash to dogmatize about the kind of statement it is making. We 


are liable to pick on some fantasy of the sideshows and call it the 
truth of the age. However, W. B. Yeats has now been dead some 


years, and his work is gathering that authority which suggests it 


may go on travelling through time. Perhaps he was used by the 


_ Contemporary Dream and may tell us something about it. 


r 


Yeats said that we are emerging from the political age, that is 
to say a time when it is possible to project our inner conflicts on 
to our neighbours, whether they are Negroes or Russians or Jews, 
and so attack what we reject of ourselves in other people. He said 
that we are entering the psychological age and that it would be 
more terrible because we would have to suffer our conflicts within 
ourselves. Such wishing away of our energies and thought on to 
other people avoids a truth which has been intuitively known by 
many people in all ages, but in our time, through the psychologists, 
may be achieving a conscious and almost scientific statement and 
so becoming available to us all. It is that man’s small circle of 
awareness in a present moment is only a fragment of himself, the 
exposed surface of a vast sea of energy and thought of which his 
daily self is largely the creature. I suggest that the theme of our 
age, the new dream, is a deeper understanding of these buried areas. 

Now one name for the energy which pours out from them and 
influences our behaviour is Tragic Fate. Formerly if a man lost his 
alignment with this energy through some fatal bias of his day-time 
self, the Iago of Othello, the ambition of Macbeth, the pride of 
Lear, unless he had the grace of intuitive wisdom, he must be des- 
troyed. The knowledge which would bring him back into harmony 
was not part of his environment. So the last wail or accepting 
murmur of the dying protagonist was his only possible response; 
consequently it was heroic. 

But if today there is the possibility of knowing a little about 
this energy which may comprise Tragic Fate; if we live in a 
Psychological Age and such knowledge is part of our environment, 
then there is a chance of counteracting the bias. To put it another 
way we can adjust our sails to the wind, so wreckage may not 
be the most strenuous response of the protagonist to his situation; 
it would be a painful return into harmony with the Fate he has 
misinterpreted. Perhaps it is relevant here that the hero of con- 
temporary drama tends not to be the towering Othello but the small 
men of Arthur Miller and Tennessee Williams, feebleness on them, 
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a smell of the medical case-book. Where the heroic stride continues ~ 
it is in a character like Harry Montchelsea, the hero of Eliot's — 
Family Reunion, but Harry is not destroyed by the Eumenides, he — 
understands their meaning and they become ‘his bright angels’. The 
heroism lies in the resolution, though if the resolution was not 
intensely difficult there would be no drama. 

I also suggest that if the Contemporary Dream indicates a 
human being is not circumscribed by his day-time self in one 
moment, or physical presence, then its poems may be unwilling to 
consider any predicament as final. Human Nature is a process, and 
a process cannot be identified with any moment of its realization. 
So the Contemporary poem may finish not with the full-stop of 
tragedy but a question mark since the truest end to any story is 
‘to be continued’. 

Perhaps it was a realization like this which brought Yeats to 
the extraordinary and unpredictable joy which ends his Dialogue 
of Self and Soul. Every detail of temporary existence is his need 
and destiny and yet he is identified with no one aspect of his 
predicament, so his remorse changes into exhilaration. 

I am content to live it all again 

And yet again if it be life to pitch 

Into the frogspawn of a blindman’s ditch, 
A blindman battering blindmen; 

Or into that most fecund ditch of all 
The folly that man does 

Or must suffer if he woos 

A proud woman not kindred to his soul. 


I am content to follow to its source 
Every event in action or in thought; 
Measure the lot, forgive myself the lot, 
When such as I cast out remorse 

So great a sweetness flows into the breast 
We must laugh and we must sing, 

We are blest by everything, 

Everything we look upon is blest. 


Mie JULIAN MITCHELL 
POT! Fru. Wt ee) HE) TIMES? 


d ne is constantly reading that the artists of today are out 
of touch with the times, are inarticulate where they should 


be explicit, have failed to connect their own visions with 
‘the world at large. It seems to be generally agreed that poets in 
' particular are too busy cultivating their own sensibilities to play 
a responsible role in a democratic society. Mr T. C. Worsley recently 
commented in Encounter that ‘Artists are here to articulate for 
the inarticulate. Painters are the least good at this now, and poets 
come next.’ Accepting his definition of the function of an artist, 
how true is his comment about the poetry being written today? 
Truer than is comfortable for those like myself who are just 
~ beginning to write printable verse. The sales of little magazines 
and books of poetry make one wonder whether poetry is worth 
writing at all. A young poet wants to communicate to thousands 
rather than hundreds, and his chances are slight. I believe that 
without artists a society soon declines, but the problem isn’t so 
much a lack of artists as a failure of communication between artists 
and their public— bound at any time to be limited to the intelligent, 
but not just to the intellectual as it is today. It seems to me that 
the only way a poet can gain a wide audience is by writing honestly 
about contemporary life (which of course includes himself) and 
eschewing the esoteric and ‘literary’. Many more footnotes to other 
writers, whether Homer or Dylan Thomas, and even other poets will 
stop reading. I find it depressing therefore that certain poets who 
have been writing about the present have failed to gain the wider 
public recognition their poetry deserves. I have little idea of what can 
be done about it, but for a start intellectuals could take their 
responsibilities a little more seriously, and when asked by their 
friends what poetry to read, could suggest, say, Roy Fuller rather 
than a ‘difficult’ poet like, say, Terence Tiller, who may give more 
pleasure to the intellectuals themselves. 

Roy Fuller has, I think, been undervalued, and I believe the reason 
can be found in his persistence in writing socially conscious poetry 
after it has ceased to be intellectually fashionable. He has never 
been obscure, he has always used recognizably traditional forms, 
but his verse has remained personal and contemporary in the best 
sense from his first book in the 1930s to his latest, Brutus’s Orchard. 
His wartime books gained him the recognition of the audience 
which has now almost ceased, or so it seems, to read poetry at all. 
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I can’t believe that that audience would not find as much pleasure 
in his latest volume as they did in The Middle of a War or A Lost | 
Season. Consider this, from a poem called ‘To a Girl in the Morning’: 
The thought that generations : 
Spring to infinity, 
Could formerly sustain 
Such death-racked men as I. 
But now the state of nations 
Threatens a burnt-out strain, 
And you may be the last 
Of those who have moved my lust. 
This is a personal statement about the modern world that is neither 
obscure nor ‘literary’. It is about an individual’s situation in a 
world that may be blown up at any moment. Mr Fuller is a humanist 
in the broad sense, and I can’t see why the audiences that flocked 
to John Osborne’s plays should not respond as enthusiastically to 
his poetry. People say they don’t like ‘being depressed’, usually 
meaning they don’t like thinking, but Mr Osborne’s success would 
seem to show that quite a lot do. In any case, Mr Fuller does not 
write exclusively about the bomb or any other particular political 
issue, his poetry being about the relevance of our knowledge of 
science and history and psychology to our behaviour now. For he 
writes always about people, ‘Always the human in reality’. Here, 
for instance, is Mythological Sonnet XVII, also from Brutus’s 
Orchard: 
We read of children taken by the heel 
And tossed over battlements; a sharp hot stake 
Sizzling in a giant’s eye; and near a lake 
Two tender virgins lying naked while 
Unknown. to them four indescribable 
Monsters approach. That world, we much would like 
To think, is simply an artistic fake, 
Nothing to do with that in which we dwell. 


But could mere images make even now 

Ears drum with lust, the chest run secret shame? 

The myths are here: it was our father’s name 

The maiden shrieked in horror as she turned 

To wrinkled bark; our dearest flesh that burned, 

Straddling her legs inside the wooden cow. 

Even in his less successful post-war book, Epitaphs and Occasions, 

Mr Fuller’s humanity and his desperate concern for both the in- 
dividual and democracy are apparent: 
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Confused and wrong though things have gone 
There is a side we can be on 
he wrote in that book, and he himself has always been on the side 
_ Of liberalism. His compassion, his realism, his ability to see beyond 
_ the present and the particular and yet to make them immediate, 
are communicable, as I hope I have shown, to more than the select 
band of poetasters who make up the poetry-reading public. 

So too, I believe, is the poetry of Mr R. S. Thomas. He writes 
about Wales and its people, not the people of Cardiff and Swansea 
_but the Welsh hill-farmers. Their loneliness and poverty make a 
_ striking contrast with the metropolitan world of Mr Fuller, but 
_ unlike though the two poets are, they share a deep concern for 
_ the way ordinary people live, though from very different premisses. 

Mr Thomas is a minister, and his Christianity is constantly chal- 
. lenged by the poverty, material and spiritual, of the hill-people. 
* He writes about the superficially romantic landscape without a 
trace of sentimentality, using it to emphasize the barrenness rather 
than the beauty of the farmer’s life. There is nothing Georgian 
about him, although he is in a sense a nature poet, the point being 
that even in his poems about nature he makes a comment about 
the humans who inhabit it. Consider this, from ‘The Labourer’: 

There he goes, tacking against the fields’ 
Uneasy tides. What have the centuries done 
To change him? The same garments, frayed with light 
Or seamed with rain, cling to the wind-scoured bones 
And shame him in the eyes of the spruce birds. 
Once it was ignorance, then need, but now 
Habit that drapes him on a bush of cloud 
For life to mock at, while the noisy surf 
Of people dins far off at the world’s rim. 
Or this, from ‘Priest and Peasant’: 
You are ill, Davies, ill in mind; 
An old canker, to your kind 
Peculiar, has laid waste the brain’s 
Potential richness in delight 
And beauty; and your body grows 
Awry like an old thorn for lack 
Of the soil’s depth; and sickness there 
Uncurls slowly its small tongues 
Of fungus that shall, thickening, swell 
And choke you, while your few leaves 
Are green still. 
Both these quotations show Mr Thomas’s unsentimental love for 
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the Welsh hills and their people. They show, too, that it is possible 


to be socially conscious about the country as well as about the © 


cities in which most of our intellectual life seems to go on. And I 
think it is in their social consciousness that Mr Fuller and Mr 
Thomas succeed in articulating where many other poets have 
failed. Without imitating the poets of the 1930s, and without 
writing in the least alike, they are both comprehensible to any 
intelligent person and in very different ways they have both helped 
to keep alive that awareness of social issues which nearly passed 
out of poetry in 1939. And although I have emphasized this aspect 
of their writing, it is I hope obvious from the quotations I have 
made that both Mr Fuller and Mr Thomas know how to handle 
words. 

Both these poets are well-known to the limited audience which 
still takes an interest in modern poetry. But I’m sure for every person 
who has heard of R. S. Thomas, there are ten who have heard of the 
‘Movement’. This is old ground, but it does seem worth pointing 
out that from the point of view I have been trying to put forward, 

‘nothing could have been more depressing than New Lines. 

There was Donald Davie ‘Remembering the Thirties’ and 

deciding 

A neutral tone is nowadays preferred. 

(New Lines, if you please, was published in 1956. You know, 1956: 
Hungary and Suez, the great neutral year.) There was Robert Con- 
quest on ‘Epistemology of Poetry’, and Amis and Wain, whose 
novels were accused of class-consciousness, on “Wrong Words’ and 
‘Reasons for not writing Orthodox Nature Poetry’. Of course it 
wasn’t all about semantics and literature; D. J. Enright had some 
poems about life rather than art, and Philip Larkin showed that 
some poets were still alive to the fact that poetry could be about 
people rather than ideas. But Mr Worsley’s comment that ‘when 
the theatre becomes too esoteric, it becomes as boring as poetry and 
the little magazines’ would be justified if New Lines was all he 
had to go on. 

And surely the reason why the poems in New Lines were boring 
is the old one: they were academic in all the wrong senses, detached, 
aloof, finical, smart in style, merely intellectual in content. There’s 
nothing wrong with dons writing poems, of course, so long as they 
write them about life, but there's a lot wrong with academic poetry, 
wherever it’s written. New Lines may be justified in the end, though, 
if only as a training-ground. Now that the contributors have dis- 
persed to individual volumes, they have almost all produced better 
work than appeared there, notable among them being John Wain. 
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_ A comparison of any of his poems then with some of his latest 

_ ones, published in (big) magazines, will show what I mean. For 
instance, this is part of ‘Poem’, printed in Encounter; it is about 
the amount of suffering in the world as seen by an imaginary god 

looking down: 

To perceive that spirit of suffering in its raging purity 

is to a god the burden of his divinity. 


O then, if he exists, have pity on this god. 
He is clamped to that wounded crust with its slime of blood. 


He has no ignorance to hold him separate. 
Everything is known to a god. The gods are desperate. 

It has long been obvious from his prose that Mr Wain is deeply 
_- concerned with contemporary social and political problems. It seems 
~ at last as though he is going to let his compassion into his poetry. 

I hope so, anyway. No one can say he is not aware of the problems 

with which everyone, not just the writer, lives, and it is this aware- 

ness that is wanted. 

Because the H-bomb can’t be ignored, even when looking at 
daffodils (perhaps most not then), and though I don’t for one 
moment advocate a party-line for poets, and I’m not so crazy as 
to think that the H-bomb has got to be mentioned in every poem 
about daffodils, the esoteric and the cerebral must be abandoned 
for humanity if poetry is ever to be widely read again. Some people 
may not care about the readership of poetry, but it should by now 
be obvious that I do. I think the poet has a valuable function to 
perform in society, one which the present conditions of publishing 
don’t give him. I doubt, for instance, if the combined sales of Mr 
Fuller’s and Mr Thomas’s latest books were more than two or three 
thousand copies. And most editors of little magazines will agree 
that small circulations and the knowledge that most of one’s 
readers are themselves past or would-be future contributors are 
depressing. It’s not the fault of anyone in particular that this should 
be so, but I believe that a wider audience must be captured as much 
for the sake of poetry as for the sake of society. 

So it’s up to us to capture it. We have to show that an intelligent 
interest in all the arts is essential for a healthy society. We have to 
justify our claim—‘The myths are here’ and we have the language. 
We have to avoid the gossip-columns, we have to be persistent, and 
of course we have to write well. If the younger writers don’t do 
these things, I can’t see any future for poetry in Britain. 

I am only an apprentice, squawking. But I don’t think what I’ve 
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said is just a private fantasy. I think there are stirrings among my 
contemporaries, a refusal to accept that a few hundred copies of a 
book of poems is all that one can expect to sell. There is a deep, 
if at times desperate, concern to make something of our new society, 
a desire to change the apathy of the intelligentsia into enthusiasm, 
and an awareness not only of the problems but also of the duties 
of an artist, to himself and to his society. I realize that writing 
articles won’t do much good, I agree with Roy Fuller when he 
condemns this kind of article for its failure to do more than talk 
about what should, vaguely, be done: 

The younger men, not long from mother, 

Write articles about each other, 

Examining, in solemn chorus, 

Ten poems or a brace of stories. 
But I hope he won’t mind me using him as an example of what the 
younger men ought to be doing. And I agree with him still more 
when he says: 

The treason of the clerks is when 

They make a fetish of the pen, 

Forget that art has duties to— 

As well as to the ‘I’—the ‘You’, 

And that its source must always be 

What presses most, most constantly. 
And what does press most constantly? The ‘Epistemology of Poetry’? 
Or ‘the state of nations’? An academic dream of Arcady, or the 
world as it is, here, now, ours? 
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A Writer's Prospect—VIII 


————=ingggas 


reflections in this essay is not simply the man who writes 

books and publishes them, but the man who produces 
literature. That decimates the ranks for a start. It also raises the 
question: what do we mean by ‘literature’? 

Literature is writing that is intended to last. This does not mean 
that the writer does his job with one eye on posterity (more than 
ever, today this is an impossible feat of mental gymnastic), but 
that the writing is informed with a sense of the existence of perma- 
nent values. Whether we define literature with reference to the 
subjective world of the artist who produces it or with reference 
to his social milieu, it remains true that in the absence of definite 
values it cannot exist. The values may be attacked, defended or 
propagated; the only essential is that they live. 

The problem of the future of literature today, then, is related 
to the problem of the status of values in our world. The writer, 
whose medium is language, cannot but be aware of this. The practi- 
tioners of other arts may be able to by-pass the problem, but the 
writer uses words, and he has to give to each word he uses a 
definite value before he can employ it without doing violence to 
his sense of integrity. For instance, if I wish to use the word ‘free- 
dom’ I am immediately brought up short against a knot of per- 
plexing problems. Do I mean freedom from or freedom for? free- 
dom as an inner condition or as an external situation? what do 
inner and external freedom have in common and how do they 
condition one another? And so on. I cannot use the word honestly 
unless I have first asked myself such questions about its meaning. 

Carlyle said: ‘nothing so endures as a truly spoken word.’ Since 
literature, according to my initial definition, is writing that is 
intended to last, its problem can be seen as that of the ‘truly spoken 
word’. We can take Carlyle’s meaning in two senses. His sentence 
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could mean, on the one hand, that great truths are immortal, or, 
on the other, that the truth that is pronounced greatly, i.e., with 
conviction, passion and integrity, thereby makes itself immortal. 
He could have had in mind a subjective situation (the word that is 
truly spoken) or an objective situation (the spoken word that is 
truth). As I have noted, these are the two aspects of the problem 
of values as it applies to literature. My concern in these pages will 
be mainly with the subjective situation. I propose that the writer’s 
first problem today is not to speak truth, but to speak truly. 

It is the problem of accommodating the full meaning within the 
form. The novel, the play and the poem are distinct forms which 
present their distinct problems, but antecedent to all these there is 
the problem of language itself, of the Word. 

If we say that before there can be any prospect for literature the 
writer must set himself the task of fitting new meanings to words, 
it does not mean that we are requiring the writer to be a lexico- 
grapher. What we are demanding is a creative rediscovery of 
language. This implies a rediscovery of the realities and the values 
that lie behind language. 

Today the word has become devalued. Literature has become a 
consumer commodity. Most of its productions are not intended 
to last, but are expected to make way for others of their kind 
when they have served their temporary purpose. The word has 
become merely utilitarian. It has been cut away from its roots 
in the bedrock of an ultimate reality, and now floats on the sea- 
swell of circumstances, serving our social and individual purposes 
as we require it to do. Language was originally the instrument of 
man’s exploration of the dimensions of space and time; through 
its agency he extended beyond the world immediately present to 
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him, the world circumscribed by his senses, into the world we now 


think of as distinctively human, the world of history, of art and 
science. It was through language that man liberated himself from 
immediacy. But today there is a new reign of immediacy in the 
life of man, and the word has become the servant of it. Words flow 
in an undifferentiated stream day after day, round the twenty-four 
hours of the clock, from our radio and television sets, from our 
cinema screens and from Fleet Street. None of them bite into the 
mind, none communicate permanent realities. Language has become 
the instrument of our collective self-delusion. 

I have said that we must creatively rediscover language, and 
that this implies a rediscovery of the realities that underlie language. 
It is a mistake to think of these two discoveries as distinct and to 
make one of them prior to the other, however. I will only rediscover 
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_ language by rediscovering myself within it. I will only make 


language live again by injecting into it the life-blood of my own 
most intimate thought and experience. I will only create the en- 
during word by first divining the enduring realities in myself, in 
mankind and the world. ‘A language is a way of life, said Witt- 


-genstein in his Philosophical Investigations. If there is any prospect 


for literature today, it lies with those writers for whom this state- 
ment is true. 

The language-worlds that most people inhabit today betray the 
superficiality of their ways of life. Popular speech is clipped and 
desiccated and cliché-ridden to the point of being useless for any 
but the most immediate and ordinary utilitarian purposes.! Our 
linguistic philosophers and our anti-intellectual intellectuals of the 
Amis breed have been guilty of a treason against literature and 
society by turning a savage and destructive talent upon language 
instead of fulfilling their proper function by creatively contributing 
to its life. Ironically, society has often rewarded them handsomely 
for their iconoclastic work. It is as if society was anxious to get 
rid of the realities that such words as religion, love, honour, res- 
ponsibility, God, courage, freedom, spirit and duty connote, and 
paid its writers to emasculate such words so that in future it might 
not be embarrassed by them. But a language that lacks these words 
reflects a way of life that is devoid of certain realities that in the 
past the words have stood for, and that is retrogressing to the point 
of being sub-human. If any writer is to produce lasting literature 
today he must be capable of apprehending as permanent values 
the realities behind these discredited words, and must give them 
a new lease of life by nourishing them in the ground of an ex- 
perienced reality within himself. 

It is not enough to construct a private language. We have learned 
that from the example of the art, literature and philosophy that 
was produced between the two World Wars. The private language 
denotes a private world of values. But literature is a social phenome- 
non, and it requires for its creation and its duration a public world 
of values and a public language. When the public language is hope- 
lessly inadequate, and the public values are indeterminate, as is the 
case today, how can a writer hope to produce literature that will 
1A paragraph in the American column of today’s Daily Express records the 
latest elaborate development in the systematic murder of language that is 
going on in our time. It reads: ‘Now on the market—a recording device that 
saves time and record space by speeding up and compressing speech. It 


removes pauses and selected consonant or vowel sounds, so that a recorded 
speech can be heard in half the time but still be intelligible.’ (Daily Express, 


October 23rd, 1958.) 
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at once communicate to his contemporaries and express lasting 
values? 

No academic approach to the problem is likely to produce the 
solution. The fitting of new meanings to words does at first sound 
like an academic pursuit, but in fact it is a task that can only be 
performed by bringing a profound and personal life experience 
creatively to bear upon language. It is a task for the artist, not the 
scholar. The literary artist should be always creatively at work 
upon language, rejecting what is obsolete and finding new forms 
of expression for the new meanings that his life-experience reveals 
to him. 

I am not under the impression that what I am saying here repre- 
sents any new or original attitude to the contemporary writer's 
situation. Semantics—a word which, significantly, has become 
fashionable of late and is not out of place in the cocktail-party con- 
versation, particularly when there are American intellectuals 
present — have been the concern of the writer not only for decades, 
but for centuries past. When Mr Eliot wrote his passages on language 
in Four Quartets, the logical positivists had already been in the field 
for thirteen years; and exactly thirteen years before their inception 
at the meeting of the Viennese Circle in 1928, the Imagist poets, 
with T. E. Hulme and Ezra Pound at their head, had held their 
meetings in London. Hulme’s admonition: ‘Always seek the hard, 
definite, personal word’, has been taken to heart by three genera- 
tions of poets and philosophers. In the nineteenth century, as Sir 
Herbert Read has shown, most of the major poets were deeply 
concerned with the problem of finding what Keats called ‘the true 
voice of feeling’. And before the poets there was Voltaire, who in 
writing his Philosophical Dictionary evinced as profound an under- 
standing of the limitations and the pitfalls of language as any of 
our modern professors of semantics. 

The point I am anxious to bring out in the present essay is 
implicit in much that these philosophers and poets have written 
on this well-worn topic. It is that there is an intimate correspon- 
dence between the life of a man and his use of language, and that 
a demand for a change in the one implies a like demand upon the 
other. A writer cannot invest language with a new significance and 
life unless he has deeply and personally experienced the new sig- 
nificance and has an urgent need to express it. All great and lasting 
literature has its origin in the life-need of its author, and unless 
that need is passionate and profound and discriminating in its 


satisfaction, no accomplishments of style or novelty can rescue 
an author from oblivion. 
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I believe there are great possibilities of renaissance today, but 
I cannot see a renascent literature springing from the soil of a per- 
plexed and half-dead civilization. As language is an organic part 
of the life of an individual man, so does the individual belong 
organically to the structure of society, and there can be no unilateral 
renewal. No amount of originality in the employment of language 
or the various forms of literary communication (the play, the poem, 
the novel, the essay) can be of any avail without the accompani- 
ment of a corresponding advance in the life of the individual and 


_ the social man. 


A genuine renewal, a renewal which is not merely galvanic, can 
be expressed and furthered through literature, but it does not have 
its origin in literature. In any age the health and the future of 
literature are dependent upon various extra-literary considerations, 


_. and there can be no organic and lasting change, no true renaissance, 


unless the non-literary origins of literature, in the individual and 
in society, are given their due primary significance by the writer. 
The greatest literature is never a product of the will to make litera- 
ture. It is an excrescence, and it finds the origin of its most integral 
and lasting life in the will to make or remake oneself, society, 
religion, morality. Great literature is never self-indulgent. 

Language is antecedent to literature, and so is the spiritual life 
of the writer, and my argument holds that there is a correspondence 
between these two and that it is on the plane of this correspon- 
dence that the work of recreation that is essential today must begin. 
The correct use of language can be a profound spiritual discipline, 
and the kind of analysis of particular words that was practised 
by Wittgenstein can constitute a method of exploration of the 
realities that lie behind the words. The discipline of language is 
essential not only so that we might communicate clearly with 
others, but also to enable us to communicate honestly with our- 
selves and to divine beneath the illusoriness of words and experience 
certain basic realities that might provide the firm foundations for 
a profound and lasting renewal. 

I distinguish, then, between galvanic and organic renewal. By 
‘organic renewal’ I mean a2 renewal that is consistent throughout 
the whole of an organism and not confined to one isolated part. 
Man-in-Society is an organism in the sense that I intend the term. 
The renewal of man cannot be separated from the renewal of 
society, and a renaissance in literature is unthinkable except as an 
expression of and a contribution to this dual process. In language 
there is reflected the complex organic structure of the world, and 
the degree of the vitality and development of any society is measured 
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on the barometer of language. When the practitioners of literature 


in a society become scrupulous in their use of language and pas- — 


sionately analytic in their employment of particular words, it is 
at once a sign of health in the organism as a whole and a contribu- 
tion to its vitality. 

Most of the major writers of the last forty years must at one 
time or another have asked themselves: is it enough to be a writer? 
This is the personal form of the general question: can literature 
today be an organic part of society? And this general question can 
be traced back to a more fundamental one: since society is only an 
organism in so far as it is involved in a creative advance (for it 
is the energy of creativity that is the dynamic of any organism), 
can literature associate itself with or promote the creative advance 
of society? A negative answer to this question is implied both in 
the literary sainthood of writers like Joyce, Proust and Valery, 
and in the social commitment of the politically Left writers of the 
thirties and of our own day. (Although the latter writers would claim 
that the chief value they stand for is the integration of literature 
and society, the very fact that they are incapable of a complete 
commitment to society through literature, but instead have to 
join political parties and work for the advance of certain partial 
ends, is an admission of failure.) 

The writer of the new renaissance will neither opt for literary 
sainthood nor seek to salve a personal sense of social guilt by extra- 
literary commitment. He will be mature and professional enough 
to realize that it is his responsibility to make his total contribution 
in and through literature. If the scope of literature seems too 
circumscribed he will not go outside it but will make it his job 
to enlarge its scope. He will work upon the word, the unitary form 
of literature, and-give it a concrete and unambiguous reality. And 
at the same time he will seek so to extend the scope of the multiple 
forms of the play, the novel, the poem and the essay as to accom- 
modate to them the full meaning of his total experience of the 
world. 

If he accomplishes this, it will be a revolutionary advance. Most 
post-war English writing has lacked the technical machinery to 
cope with large problems and comprehensive situations. Or, more 
correctly, the authors have lacked the vision of these problems 
and situations and the technical machinery has thus lapsed into 
desuetude. Sixty years ago in the theatre the Ibsen-Shaw renais- 
sance shattered the stultified form of the Pinero-Sardou type of 
‘well-made play’. New meanings and situations, which were not 
assimilable to the old forms, were seeking expression, and therefore 
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the old forms had to go and new and more flexible forms had to 
be introduced to replace them. A parallel revolution needs to take 
place today in all departments of literature, beginning with the 
word and extending to the forms of the various literary arts. 

There are two current attitudes to literature with which my 
arguments may appear to have something in common, but which 
in fact I consider to be pernicious in the way they are generally 
understood. The first disdains any writing that is not avant garde; 
the second claims that enough experimental work has been done 
upon the forms of literature in the last fifty years, and that the 
task of the present generation is one of ‘consolidation’. 

I can imagine one of our Francophile Sunday critics taking a 


_ delight in pointing out that in demanding a revolution in literature 


comparable with the one that Shaw effected in the theatre I display 
an engaging English ignorance of the work of my literary confréres 
across the Channel. He would say that to call for a revolution is 
really rather passé, and that for the last hundred years there has 
never ceased to be a literary avant garde in Paris carrying on the 
revolutionary tradition of French politics and literature. Recently 
a publisher told me that he was only interested in obtaining avant 
garde work, and that since there were no young writers in England 
producing the goods he was obliged to go to the Continent for his 
material and to publish mainly translations. As he spoke, I was 
interested to observe in myself a reaction of repugnance at his use 
of the term avant garde, and afterwards I sought for an explanation 
of this. I decided that it was due to the fact that the term suggested 
to me a type of writing that concentrates upon the manner of 
literature to the neglect of its matter. Much of the writing that 
passes for avant garde by reason of its manner would be seen to 
be half a century behind the times if its content (presuming that 
it had a content) could be judged in itself. There is no literature 
so boring and so consistent with itself as that which is consciously 
avant garde. It is consistent because its scope is narrow. Starting, 
as it does, from an attitude of social revolt, it remains self-conscious 
and circumscribed. It is boring because it fails to connect. Technical 
virtuosity alienates the reader if it fails to fulfil the only function 
which can justify it, the function of illuminating a new and other- 
wise inexpressible meaning. There are not enough new insights 
possible to justify the spate of avant garde literature of the last forty 
years. Most of it is merely perverse. It does not express an organic 
advance but rather one which, like benzedrine-induced wakefulness, 
is a superficial and transient excitation. I hold the faith professed 
by the avant garde writer, that there are new ideas and feelings to 
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be expressed. But I also‘believe that a total revolution of the form 


can only be accomplished by the operation of forces from within, | 


by the content straining to expand and to express itself, and that 
no revolution that lacks this organic drive can be anything more 
than a sensational flash-in-the-pan. For me, avant garde-ism stands 
as another sign of the alienation of literature from society. It pro- 
motes disintegration and dualistic thinking. Samuel Beckett, for 
instance, tortures language to the extent where all our associative 
reactions to it are broken down and we are compelled either to 
enter the private world that he creates or completely to reject him. 
There is no commerce between his language-world and any objec- 
tive world of reality. I am convinced that any future there may be 
for literature does not lie along the road of such precious avant 
garde-ism. It is significant that the two major writers who have 
emerged out of the Parisian literary mélée, Sartre and Camus, are 
both firmly rooted in definite traditions of French writing; the 
former in the Cartesian philosophical tradition and the latter in 
the tradition of classical French pessimism. This fact bears out my 
criticism of avant garde-ism, which is, briefly, that it fails to grasp 
literature as a thing which belongs organically to society and to 
history. 

This criticism does not, however, put me in the camp of the 
‘consolidationists’. | agree with Mr John Wain’s contention that 
too many people today write as if Eliot, Pound, Valéry and Shaw 
(the latter is an addition of my own to the list, which I do not 
know if Mr Wain would approve) had never put pen to paper. 
But I cannot agree with him that the task of the present is simply 
the consolidation and employment of the technical innovations of 
the immediate past. This, like the French fallacy that I have latterly 
criticised, goes right against the grain of my belief in the organic 
interdependence of content and form. As I do not believe in 
revolutionizing a form independent of the pressure of content 
upon it, neither do I believe in the possibility of accommodating 
content to a pre-existent form. The great writers of the first half of 
the present century have made the forms of language and literature 
flexible, and the writer of the future will benefit from this achieve- 
ment as a whole rather than from any of the particular innovations 
they might have made. They widened the scope of the various 
forms. Today these evolved forms stand like so many outsize suits 
of armour, awaiting the giants who will be able to occupy them 
and effectively comport themselves within them. 

In our time the writer who does not dare to be great cannot 
hope to be anything. We are not living in a world that is stable 
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enough to afford a measure of immortality to a Jane Austen or a 
John Gay. The writer must not accept a secondary réle. A French 
newspaper recently carried a headline to an article about the book 
Declaration, which read: L’Angelterre n’est plus une Ile. This ex- 


| presses an optimistic view which I hope the years ahead will prove 


to be correct. But it remains a fact that most post-war English 
writing has been insular and provincial. It has not had the vision, 
the seriousness and the self-confidence to play its rightful positive 
and creative rdle in history and in society. Few English writers 
have attempted, in the manner of the leading French writers of 
our age, to contain the total human situation, with all its per- 
plexities and passions, within the scope of their work. They have 
failed to meet an imaginative and moral challenge, and thus the 
writing they have produced has been merely secondary literature. 


~ If England is to produce a primary literature again, a literature 


which will parallel and perhaps surpass the achievement of the 
contemporary writers of other European countries, it will have to 
be a committed literature. Not committed ideologically or to any 
partial cause, but absolutely committed to the promotion of the 
values of life, progress and organic unity in society and in the 
individual being of man. Such commitment demands of the writer a 
considerable moral passion and a selfless vision. The attainment of it 
constitutes a challenge to the intellect and to the imagination which 
most contemporary writers in this country have failed to meet. 

It is almost a critical cliché to complain about the dearth of 
imagination in modern literature. My brief requires me to do more 
than merely complain in these pages, however, and the point I 
have tried to make is that the dearth of imagination and the corres- 
ponding stultification of the word and the various forms of com- 
munication point to a profound malaise which might be diagnosed 
as a loss of faith in the permanency of any values. | believe that 
the writer can clarify these values to himself, and make them his 
own, through his exploration of the world of language and of its 
correspondence with reality. But the prerequisite for the explora- 
tion is a faith in values, and it is the lack of this faith in most 
of the writers of our time that has crippled them for any great and 
lasting achievement. There can be no prospect for the writer or 
for literature until this fundamental faith, this optimism, is regained. 
Hélderlin might have been addressing the young writer of 1958 
when he put into the mouth of Hyperion in his novel of that name 
the words: ‘You have lost faith in all that is great: therefore you 
must perish, if this faith does not return like a comet from strange 
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remarks on the ‘anti-Pasternak storm’ created by the Soviet 

authorities, Mr John Lehmann asked: ‘If Dr Zhivago’ is not avail- 
able in the Soviet Union, how did they (the directing committee of 
the Union of Soviet Writers) form their judgement on it?’ 

Late as it is (Dr Zhivago first appeared in an Italian translation 
in November 1957), it still does not seem to be common knowledge 
in England that this novel 

was accepted after Stalin’s death by the State Publishing House; 

but following a closer examination of the manuscript (and in- 

structions from higher party echelons), the work was barred. 

In the meantime Pasternak had sold the foreign rights to Fel- 

trinelli, a Milan publisher. Moscow, seeking to prevent the pub- 

lication of Doctor Zhivago abroad, compelled Pasternak to wire 

Feltrinelli, asking him not to publish the Italian translation . . . 

and begging him to return the manuscript.” 

This Feltrinelli refused—and the miracle occurred. For miracle 
it surely is. Or rather, is it not a trinity of miracles? First, that the 
most talented (and accepted) Soviet writer of the 1920’s, who 
nevertheless had been sent to Coventry as long ago as 1933, should 


[: the December issue, at the conclusion of his few well-chosen 


have had the courage and pertinacity, in lonely isolation, to write » 


this book at all; secondly, that it is, and is bound to remain, one 
of the very few outstanding romantic love stories of this violent 
century; and thirdly, that it should, within a year of publication, 
be known throughout the civilized world while the author, the 
lone voice behind the Curtain, is still alive? 

Having read little of Pasternak’s previous prose and even less 
of the fiction that has come out of Russia in the past quarter of a 


1Doctor Zhivago by Boris Pasternak. Translated from the Russian by Max 
Hayward and Manya Harari. (Collins and Harvill Press. 21s.) 

"Mark Slonim in the New York Times book review, September 7th, 1958. 

[These facts were known to me, but a rejection by the State Publishing House 

does not seem to me to imply that the MS was read by more than half a dozen 

people—apart from political censors. ED.] 
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century, | feel singularly ill-equipped to review Dr Zhivago. I can 
certainly think of no comparable novel. Woven into the life of 
one man are the lives of no fewer than twenty-four others, each 
one continually impinging, often by far-fetched but forgivable 
coincidence, on his. Dealing as it does with the age’s most sensa- 
tional nation, Dr Zhivago is nevertheless one of the least sensational, 
most thought-provoking, most quotable books I know. It is by no 
means a ‘political’ work, rather it is anti-political, a personal testi- 
mony as well as a vast panoramic view of pre- and post-revolu- 
tionary Russia seen through the eyes of a poet with a Christian 
conscience, a man of compassion who is primarily interested in 
the truth, and human beings, above all in the truth about those 
of his native land. Out of its scores of characters, two (omitting 
Zhivago) seem to me to stand out like giants on the horizon 
of the endless steppe. Childhood lovers, this couple eventually 
become man and wife, but such is the chaos created in Russia 
by wars and revolutions that they are driven to live separate and 
desperate lives after only three years of marriage. 

Lara Antipova is a marvel of sustained characterization and a 
figure only Russia could have produced. Her husband, Pasha Antipov, 
alias Strelnikov, son of a railway foreman, is an ambitious, selfmade 
intellectual, a heroic idealist with an inferiority complex from whom 
one learns what it was like to have been a non-party leader (and 
military expert) in Russia during the ghastly 1920’s. It took Lara, 
of whom the doomed Strelnikoy says on the night he takes his own 
life: “You could indict the century in her name, out of her mouth’, 
to point out what had marred their marriage: Pasha, she tells her 
lover, Zhivago, made one ‘fatal, terrible mistake. He mistook the 
spirit of the times, the social, universal evil, for a private and 
domestic one. He listened to our clichés. . . .’ 

It was not until some time after I had laid aside this novel that 
there entered my head a thought that still refuses to be dismissed 
as idle. Is not Dr Zhivago a work which, had he been blessed with 
robuster health and a longer wind, Chekhov could conceivably 
have written? With his experience, his scepticism, his love for and 
knowledge of mankind, it surely is not difficult to imagine him, the 
physician and writer, painting the portrait of Yury Zhivago, the 
physician and writer. It is worth noting that at Pasternak’s birth 
Chekhov was 30, and that the story of Dr Zhivago’s life begins 
in Moscow within a few months of the first production there of 
The Cherry Orchard—that is, shortly before the playwright’s 
premature death and the Revolution of 1905. 

Unlike Chekhov, of course, whose grandfather had been a serf 
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and his father a down-at-heel grocer, Pasternak, whose father was 
a distinguished artist and illustrator of Tolstoy’s novels, has the 
advantages of having been born into the Russian intelligentsia and 
educated in the tradition of Western Europe. But that the characters 
—the honesty, compassion, above all the sensibility—of the two 
men (and it is impossible not to identify the author tempera- 
mentally with his protagonist) have a striking affinity must be clear 
at once to anyone who is acquainted with Chekhov’s life and 
works and has given this long, episodic, profoundly philosophical 
novel the careful reading it demands and deserves. 

‘I don’t believe in our intelligentsia, Chekhov once wrote to 
a friend. ‘I believe in individual personalities scattered here and 
there all over Russia—they have strength though they are few.’ 
Of these few Dr Zhivago is one. The essence of the man is con- 
tained in nine pages inserted, as it were, in the centre of the story. 
These pages, written during a rare interval of tranquillity in his 
wife’s old home in the Urals, to which Zhivago has escaped before 
being forced to join the Red partisans, form part of a diary, the 
only diary the doctor ever had time to keep. After reflecting upon 
motherhood, upon art, Dostoievsky, Faust, and the origin of dreams, 
on his dilemma of loving his wife and child while being passionately 
in love with the married Lara, Zhivago suddenly breaks out: 

What I have come to like best in the whole of Russian literature 
is the childlike Russian quality of Pushkin and Chekhov, their 
shy unconcern with such high-sounding matters as the ultimate 
purpose of mankind or their own salvation. . . . These two were 
distracted, right up to the end of their lives, by the current, in- 
dividual tasks imposed on them by their vocation as writers, and 
in the course of fulfilling these tasks they lived their lives, quietly, 
treating both their lives and their work as private, individual 
matters, of no concern to anyone else. And these individual things 
have since become of concern to all, their work has ripened 
of itself, like apples picked green from the trees, and has in- 
creasingly matured in sense and sweetness. 

Politically Zhivago was, like Chekhov, a reasonable man. Having 
witnessed revolution and mob-violence at firsthand since his child- 
hood, he was not surprised by, he even foresaw, 1917—as indeed 
had Chekhov many years earlier. ‘Great events will take us un- 
awares, like sleeping fairies . . .” the latter once noted. ‘And before 
the dawn of a new life has broken,’ he added, ‘we shall turn into 
old men and women, and we'shall be the first who, in our hatred 
of that dawn, will calumniate it.’ 


Young Zhivago, believing in its vision of universal justice, wel- 
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comed the Revolution. But what he soon began to hate is precisely 
what would have sickened Chekhov. In his diary he asks himself: 

What is it that prevents me from being useful as a doctor or 
a writer? I think it is not so much our privations or our wander- 
ings . . . as the power in our day of rhetoric, of the cliché—all 
this ‘dawn of the future’, ‘building a new world’, ‘torch-bearers 
of mankind’. The first time you hear it you think: ‘What wealth 
of imagination!’ But in fact the reason it is so pompous is that 
there is no imagination at the back of it, because the thought 
is second-rate. 

If this statement rings an all-too-familiar bell in Western ears, 
in Soviet Russia it contained the magnet that drew Lara and Zhivago 
together and cut them off from their compatriots. At the thought 
of her lover, whom late in the story she assumes to be dead but 
who in reality is travelling alone and on foot across the whole 
continent of Russia, Lara would feel in her lungs ‘a breath of 
that freedom and unconcern which had been his climate’. And 
during that nightmare winter journey through Siberia, where man 
killed man for fear of being killed, the starving Zhivago observes 
that ‘only nature had remained true to human history and had kept 
the aspect which contemporary artists had portrayed’. Only nature. 
It is nature that is the love of Zhivago’s life and the hero of 
Pasternak’s story; without it the body of the book would be drained 
of its blood. It is nature, too, that is responsible for that breath of 
freedom and unconcern. For nature, as the artist Chekhov has 
remarked, ‘is an excellent sedative. It pacifies—that is, it makes one 
indifferent. And . . . only those who are indifferent are able to see 
things clearly, to be just and to work’. 

Having read this novel, I now see Russia literally in a different 
light. From her classic literature, including Pushkin and Chekhov, 
I had always imagined the winter overcoat of the boundless land- 
scape to be various shades of white, or the colour of steel, menacing 
and merciless, even at sunset. Henceforth I shall see the dying 
winter days of Siberia as the greatest contemporary Russian artist 
describes them time and time again: 

Swiftly the bronze-red patches of sunset on the snow faded and 

went out. The soft, ashy distance filled with lilac dusk turning 

to deep mauve, and its smoky haze smudged the fine tracery of 
the roadside birches lightly hand-drawn on the pink sky, pale 
as though it had suddenly grown shallow. 

Perhaps such lines as these will also serve as a minute example 
of the manner in which the translators of this work have accomp- 
lished their immensely difficult task. 
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Sir, 

I am surprised that none of your contributors to the ‘New Novelists’ 
inquiry mentioned Mervyn Peake. Am I alone in believing that the 
author of Titus Groan and Gormenghast is very much more im- 
portant than some of the names being so confidently bandied back 
and forth (e.g. Sybille Bedford, Olivia Manning, Francis King)? Mr 
Peake, it seems to me, is the one who is ‘grossly underestimated’, 
and not William Golding to whom Frank Kermode applies the 
phrase. These two allegorists are both powerful writers, but I 
trust there are others besides myself who prefer the richness and 
humanity of Mr Peake (accepting his solecisms and loose writing) 
to the tight-knit terrors of our fascinating but black-hearted Mr 
Golding? 

The University, Edwin Morgan 
Glasgow 


Sir, 

Your recent Symposium on the state of the modern novel proved 
most stimulating to read, even though the general conclusion ap- 
peared to be that there are no great names on the horizon. It seems 
to me that of the post-war novelists, the most interesting and exciting 
talents have remained silent recently (I am thinking of Henry Green, 
Walter Baxter and Philip Toynbee in particular), leaving the field to 
the Neo-Philistines led by Kingsley Amis. A line from Yeats springs 
to my mind: ‘The best lack all conviction, while the worst Are full of 
passionate intensity’. 

Might I suggest that, although more and more novels are published 
in England each year, this does not appear to be a time of great 
experimentation in the novel, and that perhaps it might be worth 
while to focus your gaze on the theatre in a future Symposium. 
There are many questions to be asked. Does anyone agree that John 
Osborne’s Look Back in Anger has much in common with Noel 
Coward’s The Vortex? What will be the outcome of the ill-assimi- 
lated Brecht influence on so many of our younger playwrights? Is 
Ionesco to blame for Messrs Mortimer and Simpson? Has the Royal 
Court Theatre recently been adhering to the purpose with which it 
originally set out? Has the poetic drama really ‘had it’? These and 
many other subjects would, I feel, make for lively discussion. 
Hampstead, N.W.6 Charles Shrub 
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INTERNATIONAL LITERARY ANNUAL. Edited by John Wain. (Calder. 


258.) 
Title, shape and general format certainly smack of something in the 
same line as Tiger Tim’s—‘annual’ is a word with depressing con- 
notations at the best of times, even for the gardener—but this 
remains a valuable venture, and Mr Wain has got it off to a good 
start. He has settled for ‘discriminating comment rather than mere 
reckless inclusiveness’ and he recognizes that ‘the Annual will 
hardly be judged until it has been coming out for a few years: 
each volume will try to correct some of the deficiencies, or prune 
the exuberances, of the others’. This latter is a sensible observation, 
for it forestalls any obvious and immediate criticism of partiality 
and justifies an overall intention, even when it has not in fact this 
time been satisfactorily fulfilled. Mr Wain takes some pains at the 
outset to distinguish between what he calls ‘responsible literary 
opinion’ and the publicizing processes that, having created and 
labelled reputations, continue to exploit them on a level of pure 
notoriety. If one is disappointed now and again, it is largely because 
in the event more than one contributor persists in furthering minor 
public myths, even when seeming to deny them. It is not surprising, 
of course, that the kind of writing associated in one form or 
another, however loosely or erroneously, with Mr Wain’s own 
name should form the bulk of discussion in the English sections, 
but somehow a further article under the ubiquitously derided 
heading Angry Young Men seems just one too many. One’s criti- 
cism, here and elsewhere, is not so much of how things are being 
discussed but of what is being discussed. The very publicizing pro- 
cesses against which the Editor guards have wormed through his 
own defences on occasion, though it may simply be that he protests 
too much. ‘A dozen people, at least as well equipped as yourself,’ 
admits the decorative Miss Kizer at the beginning of her survey of 
post-war American poetry, ‘could write surveys of their own, em- 
ploying casts of characters which would differ wildly from yours.’ 
That is the point: if you believe, for example, that the ‘Movement’, 
so called, contains the key figures in the English poetry of the 
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’fifties or that Mr Wain’s own novels represent a significant de- _ 
parture in contemporary fiction, then well and good. If, however, — 
pre-supposing yourself the editor of this volume, you would have 
chosen your contributors with quite a different set of names for 
discussion in mind, then you will not be so happy. There is little 
experimental either in technique or language about the English 
writers of prose or poetry discussed here, and | think that altogether 
too sweeping and too short-term a view about the importance of 
their contributions in relation to the literary character of the 
fifties is taken. The view that is implied happens to coincide with 
the publicists: this would have been a reasonable opportunity to 
have amended it. 

Mr Alvarez, for example, chooses to discuss the poetry of Philip 
Larkin and Thom Gunn, admirable writers both, and there is no 
doubt that he is honest, as well as revealing, in his analysis of them. 
He notes Gunn’s apparent violence as being ‘an attempt to define 
his own identity in terms of his most powerful responses’, the 
way in which his rhythms ‘never fell into that steady neo-Empsonian 
thump that put paid with its monotony to the incipient life of so 
much verse’ and how, while Larkin managed to make real poetry 
out of the restrictions and deliberate ordinariness of the Movement, 
Gunn subsequently found a subject for his poetry instead of writing 
‘a kind of poésie 4 thése’. Yet Mr Alvarez prefaces these remarks 
with such extraordinary statements about the relation (and value) 
of the Movement to the poetry of the ’forties that one can hardly 
take him seriously at all. ‘So when the war finally broke out, poetry 
lurched into a kind of nervous breakdown . . . all the traditionally 
dramatic, and melodramatic, ingredients of verse—blood, guts, 
limbs, God, angels, stars, jewels, rocks, trees, flowers, the elements, 
storm, love, death, etc, etc—were jostled together in hopeless con- 
fusion. . .. What was missing from the poetry of the ’forties was 
simply a voice, distinct, alive and humanly, reasonably speaking. 
Everyone was always shouting.’ Everyone? Keith Douglas, Durrell, 
Fuller, Lee, Gascoyne, Keyes, Campbell, Spencer, Tiller, Nicholson, 
Yates (Mr Alvarez allows F. T. Prince, Alun Lewis, Henry Reed as 
exceptions), to say nothing of MacNeice, Spender, Day Lewis, Edith 
Sitwell, Eliot, Graves, Muir, all of whom wrote some of their best 
poetry during this period? And at random, one could add at least 
another half dozen names, all of a quality which, without dis- 
respect, make the poets of the Movement so far seem very small 
fry indeed. ‘The Movement, then, was the reaction to this nervous 
breakdown. Its first aim was sanity .. . its second was to restore 
some of the status of the poet . . . by showing that poetry could 
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_be written by intelligent, educated people who respected both the 
intelligibility of their subjects and their audience’s ability to read.’ 
It is really the most terrible rubbish, and I’ve not quoted the half 
_ of it. If Mr Alvarez—in terms of subject matter, emotional content, 
freshness of technique, let alone of urgency—believes that the 
Movement was a healthy reaction to, shall we say, the poetry 
printed in New Writing and Horizon between 1939 and 1949, then 
he has the strangest idea about comparative poetic values. It is the 
slavish conformity of such ideas, inventing opposites, as it were, 
to give validity to vulgarized group conceptions such as Angry 
Young Men, and the Movement, that shocks: Mr Wain, after his 
professed desire to distinguish between literary and journalistic 
standards, surely cannot subscribe to them? It is all the more odd, 
because Mr Alvarez, when not dealing with trends or making 
_. generalizations, is not at all an undiscerning critic. 
~ Of course, surveys of this kind, it can be argued, have to depend, 
_ if they are not to become mere lists, on generalizations; never- 
theless, most writers—and those of the ’fifties are certainly no 
exception —prefer to conceive of themselves as individuals rather 
than as group members, and critics should be wary of bundling 
them together, for whatever purpose, since no one is grateful and 
the labels are scarcely addressed before the specimens have scattered. 

The longest piece in this collection is Carolyn Kizer’s study of 
those Americans, of all ages, living and dead, whose poetry has been 
published in the ’fifties. In spite of its brash, over-bright style, it 
is thorough, informative and generally to be trusted. She has room 
to spread herself and, avoiding gush, she does so. One differs, 
naturally enough, with some of her estimates; J cannot, for example, 
share the view that ‘Roethke has made the most significant con- 
tribution to the form and content of poetic language since Yeats 
and Joyce’, but a few predictable (once one has got the hang of 
her) inflations and deflations apart, the level at which she comments 
seems to me just right for the purpose. 

It is impossible to do more than mention a few of the other 
excellent things Mr Wain has got together. His overall plan, as 
I’ve already said, is fine: an opening section ‘The Writer and the 
World’ deals with the ambiguities of commitment—Robert Con- 
quest being particularly good—the recent German novel, and (un- 
fortunately) Angry Young Men. Section 2 contains the surveys of 
English and American verse, also a handful of poems, two by 
Edward Lucie-Smith impressing one by their freshness and control. 
In the third section, Ideas and Decisions, Alain Robbe-Grillet spars 
with traditional views of the novel, Gabriel Pearson enlarges on 
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‘the heroism’ of Thomas Mann, Franke Kermode and Michael Ham- 
burger discuss Eliot’s poetic criticism and Baudelaire’s ‘dilemma’ 
respectively. ‘ 3 

Methods of working is the subject of the fourth section, Mario 
Praz dealing briefly with Shelley and Andrew Wright with Joyce 
Cary. Finally, there are articles on the year’s work in Italy (Ugo 
Varnai) and in France (Jean-Pierre Richard) that tell one, clearly and 
undogmatically, exactly what one wants to know. Perhaps, all 
along the line, literary trends could have been related a little more 
closely to contemporary life, not to economic conditions so much 
as to social interests and the other arts. Books on their own seem a 
trifle one-legged. But one way and another Mr Wain has done a 
serious and rewarding job. 

ALAN ROSS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DETECTIVE NOVEL by A. E. Murch. (Peter 
Owen. 25s.) 


The critic of the detective novel suffers from the ambiguities of 
his subject. In Mrs Murch’s book, the most disconcerting ambiguity 
arises out of its principal virtue—its scholarly apparatus. This works 
excellently with Godwin and Lytton, with the roman-feuilleton 
and the roman-policier, with Cooper and Poe, Dickens and Collins, 
but after Sherlock Holmes we are deluged with details of scores 
of unimportant writers, about whom no thesis of interest is 
attempted —or, indeed, possible. Must the critic lay down his tools, 
then, in the face of a literary form that begins with a few astonish- 
ing artefacts and ends with the shoddy, ingenious or glossy pro- 
ducts of the conveyor-belt? It would be churlish to wish that 
Mrs Murch had written a different book, and she succeeds admirably 
in tracing a great industry back to its few patents. But it seems 
to me that she just misses the great interest and value that the 
detective story had in its origins and has retained throughout 
its most vulgar days. 

Part of the trouble is one of definition. The detective story, 
Mrs Murch defines as ‘a tale in which the primary interest lies 
in the methodical discovery, by rational means, of the exact 
circumstances of a mysterious event or series of events’. She goes 
on to attempt to distinguish the genre from the Crime Story and 
the Mystery Story, but although she properly rules out the rogue’s 
tale and the supernatural from her province, she theoretically 
refuses to admit the story of character or of revolt. She sees, in 
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_ fact, the detective story constantly developing towards and being 
fulfilled in the formal puzzle novel which flowered in the ’twenties 
and ’thirties—of which The Murder of Roger Ackroyd is the 
characteristic example. 

In all this she seems to me to take too readily the popular trend 
for the significant trend, as though one should write a history of 
jazz which ended in Tin Pan Alley without visiting the West Coast 
(though perhaps the Film provides the more exact analogy). Her 
attitude is very well betrayed when she remarks that ‘in detective 
fiction the reader’s sympathy is invariably engaged, if only by 
inference, on the side of law and order’. This begs a question which 
lies at the heart of the ‘detective story’ (I will use the term, 
though it is very undescriptive) —is ‘law and order’ morally good? 
For example, in Caleb Williams— properly recognized by Mrs Murch 
as archetypal—crime is represented as a justifiable activity against 
an unjust society, and the detective is a lapsed criminal. And at 
the other end of the line, in the school of Hammett, the detective 
is constantly suspected of crime by a corrupt police. This ambiguity 
of terms and of character is, throughout the whole development 
of the detective novel, especially marked when the age gives rise 
to movements of social revolt, and it is precisely at those moments 
that the ‘serious’ writer is tempted to take up the form or use 
some of its sensational attributes. 

Mrs Murch quotes Conan Doyle: “You must not make the criminal 
a hero’—but she does not relate the dictum to the calm and pros- 
perous period in which it was made. Nor does she follow up the 
rather too brilliant trouvaille of Nicholas Blake’s that she has 
percipiently salvaged, that detective fiction is read by those with 
a stake in the social system and the thriller by those who have none. 
The names of Dostoevsky, Kafka and Graham Greene do not figure 
in her index, and I do not think she really brings home the sense 
which many serious writers have had that the novel of crime may 
paradoxically be more ‘realistic’ than the conventional novel and 
provide a way of opening up to fiction ‘the vast and dark Poetry 
around us—the Poetry of Modern Civilization and Daily Existence’ 
(Lytton’s phrase and capitals). 

She leaves us, then, with the puzzle element in her subject, and 
one would have thought that she might have suggested some reasons 
for the extraordinary fascination it has had for both writers and 
readers. The original puzzle story was the Oedipus myth, which in 
its classical form already contained many ingredients that have 
persisted in the detective story—the illustrious victim, the pre- 
liminary riddles, the incidental love interest, the gradual uncovering 
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of the past, the unlikeliest criminal. Perhaps it is not too far-fetched 
to regard the detective story as a harmless and purging surrogate 
for the Oedipus myth in every writer’s and reader's life. One says 
harmless, but the nearer the detective story gets to the original, 
the more disturbing it becomes: father-son or pseudo father-son 
relationships are at the heart of Caleb Williams, Weir of Hermiston, 
The Brothers Karamazov, The Glass Key. 
Curiosity, too, is surely always sexual in origin, and curiosity 
is the compulsion behind both the reader and the protagonist of the 
detective story. Indeed, the pathological curiosity of the amateur 
detective, from Caleb Williams to Lord Peter Wimsey, is a con- 
vention that could only gain acceptance because of its correspon- 
dence with an unconscious motive of the reader. In the last years 
of his life, Freud was a Lord Peter fan: his name ought also to 
have been in Mrs Murch’s index. 
ROY FULLER 


PICNIC AT POROKORRO by Hugo Charteris. (Collins. 1s.) 
THE BELL by Iris Murdoch. (Chatto and Windus. 1¢s.) 
THE Dear Boys by Lawrence Little. (Hamish Hamilton. rs.) 


Hugo Charteris is rare indeed among young English novelists in 
that he uses words in an adventurous, utterly original way. There 
is nothing smooth about his prose, but at the same time it is quite 
unaffected; his style seems to have been arrived at by necessity, 
possibly without conscious care, to communicate his thought with 
the greatest possible intensity. Thus everything he writes is arresting 
and (to say the least) worth reading. The danger is, of course, 
obscurity; he is naturally an allusive writer, and, perhaps fearing 
that by pausing to explain an allusion he may weaken its effect, 
he often omits to do so. Reading his novels is an intimate, unofficial 
experience; some knowledge of his personal prejudices is assumed 
and these are neither concealed nor explained. His attitude towards 
his characters is far from objective. Yet this does not mean that 
he obtrudes his own personality between the reader and his story. 
His vision is dramatic, and digression is avoided; the narrative has 
the pace and intensity of such writers as Graham Greene and 
Simenon. It none the less sometimes takes an unexpected, even 
eccentric turn; on these occasions the reader may find himself con- 
fused, excluded from the author's private obsessions, or he may 
find that his interest, already stimulated by the author’s conven- 
tional skill, is suddenly immensely increased and rewarded. 
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His third novel, Picnic at Porokorro, is rather more extravert 
than the highly serious A Share Of The World and the wildly funny 
Marching With April. Hastily, almost impatiently, using as it were 
a creative shorthand, he gives a vivid impression of an enclosed 
society: a British company exploiting a West African diamond 
mine, suburbia self-consciously preserved behind barbed wire, an 
uneasy, ill-assorted handful of Europeans among enigmatic, poten- 
tially hostile Africans. ‘Trouble’ is inevitable; feared, foreseen, 
ignored, accelerated by the various characters throughout the book, 
it occurs at the climax. The one person to prophesy it accurately 
and to understand its nature is the ‘outsider’, an angry young 
gutter-press journalist; while the Provincial Commissioner, highest 
type of old-fashioned colonial administrator who ‘gets on well’ with 
the Africans, pretends that no trouble can exist and thus precipitates 
it in a peculiarly tragic form. The tense, swift story is filled with 
figures at the same time symbolic and closely observed. There is 
a sad detribalized African balanced by a sad detribalized upper-class 
Englishman; there are the power-seeking company officials, a wise 
and tragically impartial merchant and his destructive, narcissistic 
wife. 

The writer’s fascinated scrutiny brings them all to life, but the 
significance which he then adds to them is not always clear. Mr 
Charteris has, perhaps, tried to do too much and to say too much 
in this book. He seems to have set out to write a comparatively 
simple story of adventure and suspense with a topical African 
theme (tragedy of the dignified pagan bewildered and diminished 
by Western ‘civilization’: tragedy of the colonial predicament 
where liberalism only leads to violence) and then, by taking too 
personal an interest in his characters, to have overloaded it with 
references and implications irrelevant to his subject. Somehow or 
other, the emphasis has not fallen where it should. The flaw in 
the book is directly attributable to the author’s possession of talent 
instead of to his lack of it; the writing is so concentrated that one 
almost feels the need for padding. There are too many pregnant 
‘asides’ about class, religion, philosophy, terse as extracts from 
a private letter; the tone is unusually positive, almost didactic, yet 
an impression of ambiguity results. Mr Charteris has enormous gifts 
as an intuitive novelist; his attempts at interpretation are on a 
lower level, however, nearer to journalism, and although they are 
kept beneath the surface in this book they do, I think, dissipate to 
some extent its value as a work of art. 

Iris Murdoch’s The Bell is a serious, carefully organized work 
containing some amusing but friendly satire, some sympathetic 
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psychological analysis,.and a few excellent passages of descriptive é | 
writing, set-pieces embedded in otherwise rather undistinguished I 
prose. It is in her second manner, continuing the comparatively | 
orthodox structure of The Sandcastle and abandoning the high- 
spirited inconsequence of her first two novels. Yet some of this 
inconsequence does survive, and combines with a generous use of 
symbolism to give the new book an appearance of profundity be- 
yond its more obvious qualities. It has always seemed to me that 
the ‘fantasy’ in Miss Murdoch’s writing is in danger of degenerating 
into whimsy, and in The Bell I admire the conventional, Book- 
Society-Choice- aspect of the story more than the mysteriously 
allegorical overtones which distinguish it from a less pretentious 
type of novel. It describes a high Anglican lay community, estab- 
lished in a country house near a convent with the idea of forming 

a connecting link between secular life and the cloister; it is in- 
tended to attract those not spiritually at ease in the outside world, 
who are as yet unprepared to retire from it altogether. The instigator 

is an idealistic young man who had been prevented from joining 
the clergy by a homosexual scandal; he is helped by a sincere but 
unimaginative example of muscular Christianity, and by a harm- 
lessly cranky married couple. Also present are a young woman 
about to enter the convent and her demonic, brooding brother. 
They are joined by a nice young man and by a pagan young woman 

(a typical Murdoch heroine) who proves an unmalicious but des- 
tructive element. 

This society is finely imagined, and observed with sympathy 
and wit. Yet all the time one feels that it is imagined, 
that the characters are very much under their author’s control 
although Miss Murdoch seems consciously to be encouraging 
them to take control of her. By the end of the book the enterprise 
has been proved, in ways tragic and ludicrous, a failure: one must 
live in the world or out of it, a course of compromise will inevitably 
involve contradiction, conflict and ruin. This, anyway, is what the 
book struck me as trying to say, but I have an unhappy feeling 
that other points were being made which I missed. The blurb, for 
instance, describes it as ‘essentially a study of two opposing types 
of moral and religious conviction’; such a contrast is dimly present 
in the novel, but I could not see that it was developed. There is an 
imprecision about the book’s ‘message’ which I almost suspect of 
being deliberate; Miss Murdoch seems anxious not to write an 
intellectual novel. Yet her greatest gifts as a novelist are intellectual 
ones: she has invention, she can tell a story well, her attitude to 
her characters is balanced, respectful, intelligent. Not content 
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with this, she drags in symbolism (all that about the bell) and 


courts an ambiguity alien to the nature of her talent. 
Lawrence Little’s The Dear Boys may receive less acclaim than 


_ it deserves because of its lack of pretentiousness. It is a good book 


which happens to have been written as a novel, rather than a 
‘good novel’; it is formless, plotless, untidy as life. The setting is 
a hostel for orphans and problem boys; life there, and in a seaside 


camp, is presented in a series of short scenes which give a miraculous 


- impression of actuality. These incidents are only loosely connected; 


the hidden design which arranged them, the tentative development 
which they illustrate, are not apparent until the book is finished. 


The main character is an assistant warden, and the main theme 


his patient attempts to meet the various difficulties continually 


- posed by his work; but otherwise interest is evenly shared between 


a number of boys, all observed with humour, lack of sentimentality, 
and with deep understanding. By sacrificing those effects which 
can only be contrived by fictional artifice (the drama of Mr 
Charteris, for example, and the density of Miss Murdoch), Mr Little 
achieves another quality: complete authenticity. His subject makes 
imperative an absolute honesty of treatment; the author must 
intrude as little as possible; the tone must be one of compassionate 
objectivity. Mr Little succeeds to a remarkable degree in this, and 
his novel therefore has a high documentary value; but it is also 
unusually enjoyable and engrossing to read. Of the many recent 
books dealing with modern institutions, this is the most informative 
that I have read, the least self-conscious and the most entertaining. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE Fire OF MILAN by Riccardo Bacchelli. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 
THE CONFESSION by Mario Soldati. (Andre Deutsch. 11s. 6d.) 

SPECIAL FRIENDSHIPS by Roger Peyrefitte. (Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 
THE NEON HALo by Jean-Louis Curtis. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 
THE Law by Roger Vailland. (Cape. 15s.) 


The name is Bacchelli, not Boccaccio. Though one is tempted to 
take another look at the title page after reading the first lines of 
The Fire of Milan (translated by Kathleen Nott): ‘On the foothills 
of the Alps in Lombardy, there stood a house which was known 
by the unusual name of Alma Dannata, the Damned Soul, all that 
remained from ancient legend. Its owner, Melania Mérici, was an 
exceptionally beautiful and well-preserved woman who . . .’ Once 
upon a time? The first section of the novel is sub-titled ‘Once Upon 
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a Time’. So it is Bacchelli’s intention that we should hear the lutes 
and viols, that the bombing of Milan in 1943 should seem as remote — 
and as immediate as the plague in Florence. His characters, too, 
escape to a country villa. But not to forget, for their destinies are 
tied to the doom of Italy in that confused season which saw the 
nominal end of Fascism and the descent of the Germans from the 
north. 

As author of The Mill on the Po Bacchelli is known as a historical 
novelist, but he is simply a novelist, a historian of the soul, who 
happens to be especially aware of the impact of public events on 
private relationships. In his new book the action revolves around 
four seemingly helpless characters: the attractive widow Melania, 
her son Donato who lives in terror of bombing, her friend Armida, 
and Armida’s lover, Gaspare, an active anti-Fascist. Each holds firmly 
to an ideal, even if only the ideal of inactivity, and each is eliminated 
by the pressure of public events. To these public events they have 
a line of communication in the person of Falaride Narenza, political 
informer, opportunist, black marketeer. This character is finely 
conceived and placed. He is the rogue whose vision is undistorted 
by idealism, the turncoat with the life-preserving gene of adapt- 
ability. The others die because they are immovably centred, but 
he darts and swerves to keep his place in the rush of life. 

This is a good novel which might have been better. It is a long 
book, presented partly in great stretches of narrative and partly 
in blocks of dramatic dialogue. This division, the author claims, 
was imposed on the work by ‘the facts as they occurred’ and not 
by himself. The result is that there are sluggish moments when 
darkening tracts of narrative cry out for the flash of direct speech. 
Facts, whatever the police may say to the contrary, should never 
be allowed to speak for themselves—or it will be the end of 
imaginative literature, the art of putting facts in their place. 

It is an advantage for the novelist to have a moral standard in 
which to disbelieve. It remains in the offing as a source of friction. 
Both Mario Soldati and Roger Peyrefitte drive their sensitive young 
heroes against the wall of Roman Catholic asceticism. The conflict 
between spirit and flesh is the theme of both books, and both deal 
with homosexual relationships. Otherwise the two books could 
not be more dissimilar. Soldati’s The Confession (translated by 
Raymond Rosenthal) is short and burns with the swift flame 
appropriate to its length. A fourteen-year-old boy in a Jesuit school 
is troubled by voluptuous thoughts and makes his confession. He 
stands in particular favour as a possible recruit to the Society, 
so the priest, although convinced this is a minor transgression, 
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decides to thunder down on him in the hope that the boy will be 
effectively frightened off women for the rest of his life. The 


_ method is successful: the boy fights off female temptation but 


falls without a qualm into homosexuality. He has been officially 
warned off the female, not the male. 

This ironic anecdote is vividly told and repays reading, but it 
remains an ironic anecdote, nothing more. The conclusion comes 
too pat, the author’s vindication and vengeance, the final twist 
of his knife in the heart of Jesuitism. For that knife is firmly there 
from the first page. Sympathy is unevenly distributed. It is no 
triumph to bestow irony on characters who are portrayed as fools. 
Soldati is a splendid stylist; he would be a memorable novelist 


if he could detach his passions from his work and move his 


characters in the stream of life and not of personal inclination. 

Peyrefitte’s Special Friendships (translated by Edward Hyams) 
is a success because the author avoids this partisan warfare. He 
observes the battle but supplies both sides impartially. So his ending 
has an air of tragic inevitability, not of impassioned contrivance. 
This early novel (published in France in 1945) describes a school 
year in the life of another fourteen-year-old boy, a boarder at a 
Roman Catholic college whose aim is to provide ‘a thoroughly 
Christian education’. He falls in love with a younger boy, they 
manage to hide their affair from the priests for a time, they are 
eventually discovered. The book ends in tragic acceptance. The 
tale itself is utterly simple, the telling infinitely more complex. As 
complex as the strands of experience that enter the open senses of 
our hero and are woven into the richly textured surface of Peyre- 
fitte’s prose. This dramatic presentation of sensual experience grips 
and thrills, so that the reader is irresistibly involved in the destiny 
of these characters. Thus the trivial events of a schoolboy’s life 
come to have for us the absorbing meaning they have for him. 
If the priests sometimes seem fools it is because the boy, in his 
arrogance, thinks they are fools. He comes to change his mind, he 
is overwhelmed by the world of authority, and so are we. This 
book is a fine literary achievement, a penetrating account of a 
universal dilemma, expressed in the individual terms that a universal 
dilemma always must take in our human world. 

The basic impression left by a good novel is that these events 
happened in the natural course of things; it is merely an accident 
that we were not there to observe them ourselves. This applies 
also to a story set in the future. It is not true to say that anything 
can happen. We expect probability, both as a development from 
the present as we know it and in the characters and situation that 
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the author presents. The future is history too. The episodes in 


| 


Jean-Louis Curtis’s The Neon Halo (translated by Humphrey Hare) | 


are set in Europe forty years hence. His situations are so probable 
that they are obvious. His characters are tin, cut to suit the author's 
cerebral purpose. A satire without subtlety is a pathetic thing, 
perhaps Curtis, who has several imposing novels to his credit, should 
never have attempted it; he seems incapable of the villainous caress; 
he clouts, and clouts clumsily. 

Roger Vailland won the 1957 Prix Goncourt for his novel The 
Law, which was praised by English critics even before this trans- 
lation by Peter Wiles appeared. The story gives a panoramic view 
of society in an Apulian coastal town, with particular attention to 
an inner group of characters. It is a film in prose, the pen-camera 
switching from scene to scene and roaming the landscape as the 
story unfolds. The characters, too, fall exactly into place in a 
film scenario—the earnest but ineffectual judge, his superbly sexy 
wife (‘her breasts showing in the opening of her wrap’), the 
lecherous police chief, the sentimental student, the wild spitfire 
heroine naked under the dress that clings to her magnificent body. 
The town is built on the site of an earlier Greek city dedicated to 
Venus, and the spirit of the old city permeates the new, a kind 
of Venus’s Little Acre, for the main interest of the inhabitants seems 
to be copulation, past, present and prospective. Two characters stand 
out as comparatively complex creations: Don Cesare, the feudal 
landlord who has lost interest in life, and Matteo Brigante, the local 
racketeer who demands his ‘cut’ from every transaction. 

There are really two books here. One could have been a pro- 
found study in despair. There are glimpses of it in the character 
of Don Cesare, in the frustration that touches other characters, and 
especially in the opposition of independence (control of the law) 
and subordination. The other book is what we have—light enter- 
tainment streaked with suggestions of profundity. As light enter- 
tainment it is excellent, well-marshalled and buoyantly written. 
Rape, robbery, knifing, death, but no hard feelings, for theatrical 
characters produce theatrical injuries. We willingly suspend dis- 
belief, but we cannot believe. 


IDRIS PARRY 


EDWARD THOMAS: THE Last Four YEARS by Eleanor Farjeon. 
(Oxford University Press. 25s.) 


Edward Thomas, like Gray, ‘never spoke out’, and though much 
has been written about him by the people who knew him best, 
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_ he remains an enigma. He suffered from an acute and paralysing 
self-consciousness, which caused him to take refuge behind an 
impenetrable mask of reticence. This made him finally incapable 
_ of any real intimacy, and one feels that even his wife—happy 
_ though their marriage was—never wholly succeeded in penetrating 
his defences; nor can Miss Farjeon, his closest friend during the 
last years of his life, tell us much of importance that we didn’t 
know already about this complex and unhappy personality. Only 
in his poems—all written during the four years before his death 
in 1917—did Thomas give any hint of that underlying conflict 
which, elsewhere, he was at such pains to conceal; and even in 
his poetry he retained much of his habitual taciturnity, revealing 
himself only in brief flashes, as if with reluctance. His poems are 
astonishing, in more ways than one: Thomas had previously 
acquired some repute as a prose-writer, but most of his writing, up 
to 191%, had been frankly hack-work—good of its kind, though 
apt, perhaps, to be rather over-poetic in the manner of Richard 
Jefferies. His verse marks a complete break with anything he had 
done before; more surprising still, it owes no debt to the contem- 
porary versifiers who were his friends and whom he professed to 
admire. Thomas at his best is as far removed from the Georgian 
weekenders as he is from the ‘new’ poetry of Eliot and the Sitwells 
who followed him. 

‘(These poems] depend not at all on objects commonly admitted 
to be beautiful: neither have they merely a homely beauty, but 
are often grand, sometimes magical. Many, if not most, of the 
separate lines and separate sentences are plain and, in themselves, 
nothing. But they are bound together and made elements of beauty 
by a calm eagerness of emotion.’ 

This passage is in fact taken from a review, by Thomas, of 
Robert Frost’s North of Boston; but the words might well serve 
to describe Thomas’s own poetry. He was much influenced by 
Frost, who became his friend and encouraged him to write verse; 
but the debt to Frost is incidental, and all that is best and most 
characteristic in Thomas’s work seems wholly his own. Among 
modern poets, his is one of the few really individual voices: he 
is not like anybody, and he is, in the strict sense of the term, 
inimitable. 

If it throws little new light on Thomas either as man or poet, 
Miss Farjeon’s book does much to illuminate his background. Her 
narrative is based mainly on Thomas’s letters to. her, which are here 
printed in full. Early in their acquaintance, she fell deeply in love 
with him; Thomas could hardly have failed to be aware of this, yet 
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never, by the flicker of an eyelid, did he betray his knowledge. A | 


curious and uneasy triangle resulted: Miss Farjeon, though never 
declaring her love, confided in Helen Thomas, who behaved with 
great tact in the rather thankless rdle this awareness gave her. 
Thomas’s letters are fragmentary and often trivial, yet curiously 
enough they are never dull; as Miss Farjeon shows, he could be 
crotchety, unforthcoming and occasionally bad-tempered, but he 
was incapable of being a bore. 

What strikes one chiefly in this book is the profound gulf which 
must have separated Thomas the poet from the social world which 
he inhabited..It was the world of the Weekend Book: pseudo- 
Tudor cottages in Hampshire, camping in Cornwall, folk-songs 
bawled out round the Primus; vegetarian luncheons at Shearn’s 
or Eustace Miles, visits to Clifford Bax at Broughton Gifford, high- 
brow paper-games and village cricket. Thomas appears first, in 
these pages, ‘hunched reluctantly’ in the long field at some local 
cricket match; and one feels that, on almost any social occasion, 
he must have been a fish out of water. In 1914 he enlisted, with a 
commission in the Gunners, and seems to have found, in Army 
life, a kind of quiet fulfilment which, in peacetime, had eluded 
him. In one of his last letters he appears to half-acknowledge Miss 
Farjeon’s devotion; it is the most moving of the letters he wrote 
to her, yet even here the flood-tide of his emotion seems to be 
deliberately held back. 

Apart from Thomas himself, Miss Farjeon’s book gives a fascinat- 
ing picture of the period, and of a literary circle which comprised 
Lascelles Abercrombie, Gordon Bottomley, Wilfrid Gibson, the 
Birrells, Meynells, Garnetts and so on. An amusing passage (which, 
among other extracts, appeared in The London Magazine) describes 
a long day’s walk with D. H. Lawrence: one of the most vivid and 
sympathetic accounts of him I have read. Elsewhere one encounters 
such strange, forgotten figures as that of Althea Gyles, the friend 
of Wilde and mistress of Leonard Smithers; and there is a rollicking 
description of how Miss Farjeon drank all the poets of Gloucester- 
shire under the table—on rough cider. 

Gay, sympathetic and admirably written, this is a most enjoyable 
book; yet one has the odd feeling that, despite its title, it isn’t 
really a book about Thomas at all. This is through no fault of Miss 
Farjeon’s; the fact is that Thomas was the kind of person who will 
always elude his biographers—however well-qualified — just as, in 
life, he eluded his friends.:He remained, till his death, securely 
entrenched behind the barrier; and he remains so still. 


JOCELYN BROOKE 
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Saint-Simon at 
Versailles 


Translated by 

LUCY NORTON 
Introduction and notes by 
NANCY MITFORD 


“Excellently done.”’—Times Lit- 
erary Supplement. Illus. 30s. 


Flaubert and 
Mme. Bovary 


F. STEEGMULLER 


“A scholarly exposé.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. Illus. 25s. 


The Affluent 


Society 
J. K. GALBRAITH 


“Profound and witty .. . bril- 
liant.”,-— New Statesman. 18s. 


Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s 

TRUMAN CAPOTE 
“Contains in full that delicate 
exactness of perception that 
made him so famous so young.” 


—JOHN METCALF (Sunday Times) 
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Speculation Miss 
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First Case 


«Anadmirable exercise in period 
detection.”’—Times. Ils. 6d. 
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The Sultan 


JOAN HASLIP 


A biography of Abdul Hamid 
II, the wily, autocratic and 
tyrannous Sultan of Turkey; 
the man whose devious intrigues 
and policies became a by-word 
throughout Europe and the 
Middle East. “Miss Haslip is 
fascinated by the career and 
character of Abdul Hamid IT; 
she creates wonder, even amaze- 
ment. Not merely an exciting 
story; it is also a serious contri- 
bution to history. A book to 
acquire and give.” — HAROLD 
NICHOLSON, Observer, 25/- net. 
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WILLIAM GREGOR an English clergyman, discovered 
titanium—a metal of great importance today. In a valley in Cornwall 
Gregor noticed a black sand with peculiar magnetic properties. 
This sand is now recognised as ilmenite, one of the principal sources 
of titanium. Gregor found that almost half the sand consisted of a 
reddish-brown solid. Treating this with sulphuric acid, he obtained a 
yellow solution which, when heated, yielded a purplish-coloured slag 
that contained titanium. 

William Gregor was born in Cornwall in 1762 and educated at 
Bristol and Cambridge, where he became a fellow of St. John’s College 
and entered Holy Orders. Always a keen amateur scientist, he acquired 
a world-wide reputation as a metallurgical chemist through his analysis 
of such complicated substances as topaz, wavellite and uranium mica. 
His death in 1817 at the age of fifty-five robbed him of the satisfaction 
of seeing the importance of his, own work. Nevertheless, his work on 


titanium gives him an eminent place among British chemists. 
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